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Extensive research has been conducted exa mining the 
effects or teacher expectatioT^s or; student perfcrmance, revealing 
reasonably consistent patterns of differential behavior by teachers 
toward high and low expect^^-icr. students. Few theories which 
integrate isolated research findinas into a causal sequence have 
emerg . . , however. One such model outlines the process through which 
teacher expectations aay sustain student perforaarce by proposing 
that teachers more frequently use negative affectively valenced 
feedback to low expectation students as a mechanisa for interaction 
control, while high expectation students more frequently receive 
feedback based or. their effort exoenditure. These different 
evaluation contingencies lead to a lesser belief on the part of lows 
than highs that effort will influence academic outcomes. As with 
learned helplessness effects, differences in ef f ort-outcose 
covariation perceptions may lead to less persistence and more failure 
on the part of lows than hiohs, thcs sustaining poor performance. 
Support for several aspects of the model comes from varying sour-es, 
including this first attempt to test the entire hypothesized sequence 
within the same systes of nat urally-occurrina teacher-student 
relations. (Author) 
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Overview 
1 

A Theoretical and Mcthodolop,ical Overview 
Harris ^^ Cooper 

VJe are here today to present the results of a year-lonq 
studv conducted in clcr^entarv school classrooms. The studv involved 
the observation of dyadic teacher-student interactions and the 
measurement of the interactors' co;;nitions concerning the dyadic 
relation. The coenitive variables vere drawn from areas of active 
research interest in the field of social psycholocjy. These areas 
include personal control and locus of control perceptions about 
oneself and causal attributions about the other dyad member. 
V/e had two purposes in undertaking^ the investicjation . First, 
we wanted to sec if these cognitions, and their relations to behav- 
ior, could be used as explanatory links in what is popularly 
called the classroom self-fulfillinc; prophecy. More specifically, 
we wanted to see if present social psycholoo ical conceptualizations 
could help explain how 5 teacher's expectation for student perfor- 
mance could enhance the likelihood that conarucnt actual perfor- 
mance occurred. Our second purpose was to determine if some 
previously reported relations were ?,eneralizable to the naturally 
occurring, classroom. More broadly, we wanted to create a data 
set v/hich would be of interest to both the educational practitioner 
and the social theorist. In the next twenty minutes or so, 1 would 
like to provide ihe framework surroundino the papers that follow. 
To do so 1 will need, first, to present a brief review of the 
expectation literature. Thii revi-w will be followed by a statement 
of the expectation communication model which guided our research. 
Then, 1 will describe the sample of teachers and students who 
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provided all the data we collected. Finally, I will detail the 
rather unique data analysis strateqy we employed and our reasons 

for choosino it. 

Amonp the most well-'<nown and controversial cxTicri'nents 
in social psycholoov is Rosenthal and jacobson's Pvc^malion m 
the C!assr-cm. Triis studv atletnoted to rieternine whether expectation- 
effects, which had been found to operate amon(? laboratory experi- 
menters, nieht also operate anonq elementary school teachers. 
Rosenthal and Jacobson (1963^ reported evidence affirminc the 
existence of such classroom self-fulfilling prophecies and a lively 
debate ensued. The debate focused mainly on differences in educa- 
tors' beliefs concerninq the inferential power of isolated studies, 
and on methodoloqical problems associated with in vivo educational 
research. A decade's passinc', has not diminished interest in teacher 
expectation effects. In fact, in the past four years, four papers 
on this topic have been published in the Review of Educational 
Research, "ost issues involvinn expectation effects have been 
addressed in multiple studies, often em ploy i hp, different methods. 
Our readint; of this literature, which conforms to reviews published 
by Brophy and Good in 1974, Rosenthal in 1974 and Cooper in 
1979, leads to a conclusion that although influences on student 
performance are multiple and complex, teacher expectations do 
play a role in student achievement. The research evidence, however, 
sugfjests some important qualifications to this contention. First, 
expectations probably serve more to sustain student achievement 
at a particular level, rather than radically alter achievement 
away from a prior course. The reason for this sustaininj; role 
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seems to be that expectations which depart dramatically from 
a student's actual achievement arc difficult to maintain in the 
on-qoino classroom. This leads to the second necessary oualification: 
The relation between teacher exnectation and student achicvcm-rnt 
is bidirecticn.i l. \ student's actual Dorfornance serves as the 
orim'arv influence on tne expectation hcfd bv the teacher and 
a cyclical process of mutual influence seems best supported by 
the literature. Finally, it is evident that not «ill teachers are 
prone to expectation effects and teacher individual differences 
that mediate their appearance ouoht to be a hic^h priority for 

future research. 

Given the above as^^cssmcnt, it is natural to next ask, 
"how arc teacher expectations communicated" and, "how do they 
come to influen.e student performance?" The overriding purpose 
of our research was an attempt to obtain' information addressino 
these two questions. The key behavioral variables used in the 
search were chosen because previous educational studies had found 
them to be reliably associated vith expectations. The sccial psycho- 
logical concepts were chosen because their treatment in the basic 
research domain indicated they should provide satisfying, explana- 
tions for the existence of these expectation-behavior linkac;es. 

y Table 1 of your handout states the four behavioral cate- 
goriis which have produced reliable associations with teacher 
expectations. The four categories arc taken from Bob Rosenthal's 
1974 paper. 

First, teachers appear to create warmer socioemotional 
environments for brighter students. Videotapes of simulated tutorial 
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sessions have found that teachers who vere interacting with students 
believed to be briqht, smiled and nodded their heads more often than 
teachers interactinc wiih slow students. Teachers also leaned towards 
briqhts and Irokcd briohis in the eyes more frequcntlv. Classroom 
observers have also found teachers with induced hiqh expectations 
were, most suoDortivc and fricndlv toward bricht-labclcd students. It- 
seems, then, that many nonverbal behaviors associated with positive 
emotional attraction are displayed by teachers most frequently in 
interactions with students believed to be intelliisent. 

There is also evidence indicating that teachers' verbal 
inputs to students are deoendenl on performance expectations. 
Students labeled as slow have been found to receive fever opportuni- 
ties to learn new material and to have less difficult material tauqhl 
to them. Thus, the quantity and quality of teacher attempts at 
/ novel instruction seem associated with exDCCtations. 

( 

/ 

/ The third factor, verbal o utput , can be operationally 

defined as both the teacher's persistence in insuring that interac- 
tions end in a satisfactory wry and the frequency with which 
academic interactions take place. \/ith rcr,ard to teacher persistence, 
observation indicates that teachers tend to enP,a^e in more clue 
giving, more repetition, and more rephrasing when hiqhs answer 
a question incorrectly than when lows answer incorrectly. Teachers 
have also been found to pay closer attention to responses of students 
described as .qifted and to allow bright students more time before 
redirecting unanswered questions to other class members. 

Amon? the best researched behavior correlates of perfor- 
mance expectations, and one which is central to our explanation, 
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is the absolute frequency of te:<chcr-studcnt interaction . Rrophy 
and Good in 197^ cited 20 studies (primarily naturalistic observa- 
tion) in which the freoucncy of teacl.er-sturient interactions was 
assessed. Strcndv supported bv these 20 studies is the findinq 
that hic^,h expectation students will seek more ncadc;r. ic contact 
with, the teacher than low expectation students. V'hat varies In 
the studies is whether teachers eaualize or accentuate this difference 
throuqh their own initiation. 

The final factor, also crucial to our model, is feedback . 
This factor involves the teachers' use of praise and criticism 
after an academic exchanc.e. As with student initiations, a fairly 
consistent pattern of teacher use of reinforcement is found. Teachers 
tend to praise hicjh expectation students more and proportionately 
more per correct response while lows are criticized more and propor- 
tionately more per incorrect response. This result is based on 
some studies which simply count positive and negative use of 
affect and some which, allowinr for the n.reater opportunity avr.ilable 
to be positive toward births, adjust praise and criticism use by 
the number of correct and incorrect responses the students made. 
Table 1 also provides some references for the listener who mic^ht 
want to inspect the expectation-behavior literature more closely. 

For some of the behavior differences just outlined, the 
relation to performance seems fairly strightforward. Students who 
are taught less difficult material and who are presented with 
less novel instruction should eventually possess corrrspondinqlv 
less information. In addition, a student given less time to respond 
will less often answer correctly. The remaining differences, however, 
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in sociocmotional chrr.atc, student initiations, and teacher feedback, 
seem less clearlv linked to expectation effects. The purpose of 
our research and its underlvmc: tnodel vas to inteqrate the climate, 
feedback, .md initiation factors into a sinqle orocess culminating 
in sustained student nerfcr-.rince . !!owrver, because our model 
is based on the assur^nticn that at least initiation and feedback 
differences are oDeratin?:. we also wanted to demonstrate their 
existence in our own sar.r>ls of teachers. Sherry niakcy's paoer 
addresses this attempted replication, and is the first such study 
tc examine expectation-behavior relations at three separate times 

during the school year. 

Figure 1 of your handout summarizes how v/e speculate 
that the expectation communication process miP,ht proceed. The 
model begins with the contention that teachers form differential 
expectations for student performance. The fact that performance 
expectations varv is beyond arr,ument. The point is made here 
to insure that we beem with the teacher's "rav; data" and that 
the process' non-recursive nature is made explicit. 

The model next proposes that, not only do teachers form 
differential perceptions of students, but they also connilively 
distinguish between classroom interaction contexts. Specifically, 
classroom situations differ in the amount of personal control they 
allow a teacher, and teachers may be aware that such differences 
exist. In teacher-initialed interactions, for instance, the teacher 
has chosen the question and the student who is to respond. In 
student Initiated interactions, on the other hand, the child has 
at least phrased the question and has determined to some extent 
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that he or she will be involved. Presumably, then, most teachers 
will feel the areatest deqiee of personal control over vvh.H an 
interaction vill be about and when it will occur when they them- 
selves are the initiators. 

The interacnon scltmci mav also influence control beliefs. 
Interactions m public seitincs must be scared to ^^roun needs. 
Private interactions, in contrast, afford the teacher more flexibility 
in determining how lono a topic can be pursued. Taken tonether. 
we might speculate that teacher initiations in nrivate arc viev/ed 
by t<"achers as affording most personal control while student initia- 
tions in public afford the least. Gail lUnkel's raper presents 

a test of these notions. 

The ma.r,nitude of the oroposed situational distinctions 
in control should depend on student characteristics as well. In 
particular, hic^h expectation students "carry around" with them 
a hir,h decree of controlability . Control of low expectation students, 
however, mav be more silua lional Iv dependent. Teachers may feel 
their own initiations toward slows provide perceptibly more control 
for themselves than when slow students do the initiating. More 
important, teachers may believe that the more control over slow 
students a context affords ihem. the more likely it is that the 
exchange will be fruitful. Therefore, because slow initiations 
are least controllable they may also be viewed as least desirable. 

This personal control notion provides the link between 
expectations and observed patterns of classroom feedback and 
climate. Specifically, teachers can maximize control over slow 
students by inhibiting slows' initiations. Such a strategy would 
entail the use of simple reinforcement principles. The teacher 
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increases personal control through the creation of an unrcwnrdinq 
socioemotional environment and the relatlvelv infrequent use of 
praise and freer use of criticism in interactions with lows. Gail's 
paper also explores h^ooiheses rcKitcd to this issue. 

The use of fccclhack and climate to control interactions 
has 'other iT.Dlicat ions , however. K control 5lr.TteP,y means hi.-h 
and low students are evaluated usin(^, different continr,encics. 
Some teachers may tend not to praise strong efforts from lows 
because praise will reduce future personal control bv encourapjnq 
slow student initiations. Thcv may also tend to be more critical 
of weak efforts from lows since crvicism increases future control. 
In evaluating hiqhs, teachers may dispense praise and criticism 
more dependent on exhibited effort, since future control of highs' 
behavior is less of an issue. Jerry Burster's paper addrcsr.-es 
this differential contingency hypothesis, as well as more P.cncral 
issues concerning the relations of teacher attribution and feedback 
use, 

Movins^ to the feedback -initiation link, there is considerable 
evidence indicating, that praise and criticism, and the emotional 
climate produced by the teacher, are causally linked to rates 
of student initiation. These studies indicate that praise, attention, 
held noddinp.. and expressions of agreement increase classroom 
participation rates, while criticism, ic^norin^ responses, and expres- 
sions of boredom decrease participation rates. 

It is argued, then, that the climate, feedback, and 
output factors may be causally linked. The three factors are 
integrated if Iheir relation to teacher personal control is taken 
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into account. \'ec.ative climate and fectlback pattorns for low cxpecln- 
tion sludonls increase teacher control over when interactions with 
these students vill occur. Movv'cvcr, the control stratccv also means 
lows viU sec'; loss inT.-racticn with the tc.ichor .ind lenchcr feedback 
to lows will he less of fort-contin.-.onl than feedback to hir.lis. 
The sustainin-^ of lo-.; expectation r.tudent nerfor-Mnce is viewed 
as a result of these different feedback ccntinj'.encies. Ar,ain, the 
concept of personal control nrovidcs the conceptual bridcc. 

For achievcrnenl motivation to be maintained it is necessary 
that students believe they can influence their academic outcomes. For 
example, Kukia in 1972 found that students who were hir.h in 
achievement motivation believed that effort and performance outcome 
covaricd. They believed the harder they tried the more likely they 
were lo succeed. Students low in achievement motivation perceived 
less effort-outcome covariation. No matter how hard they tried, th^sc 
students perceived themselves as less able to influence the outcomes 
of their performance. This pcrcepiion on the part of lev/ rxMCct.ition 
students may be an accurate reflection of their classrooii environ- 
ment. Hiqh expectation students may be criticized when the teacher 
perceives them as not having tried and may be praised when efforts 
are strong. Low expectation students, however, may be praised and 
criticized more often for reasons independent of their personal 
efforts, namely, the teacher's desire to control interactions. A 
greater use of feedback by teachers to control interactions may lead 
to a lesser belief on the part of the student that his or her effort 
can bring success. John Sterlinn/s paper looks at the relation 
between teacher expectation and student effcrl-outcomc covariation 
beliefs. In addition, John's paper addresses the general issue 

ii 
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of how student locus of control and classroom behavior relate to one 
another. 

To connlete the expectation process, the effects of perceived 
noncontinnent rei nforcer.cnt ncod to ho staled, ^'ost of the rcs^^nrch 
associated with learned hclolcbsness nhcnc-.cna would be relevant 
here and I obviouslv lack the time to reviev this area. I.el nc 
just say that much research indicates at least throe effects of 
fcelinfl little personal control over academic performance. Little 
perceived effort-outcome covariation leads to nec.ative affect and 
attitudes towards tasks presented, less persistence m the face 
of failure, and finally, a oreater incidence of failure. With the 
translation of student beliefs into student performance ihe expecta- 
tion communication m>del is completed. 

The papers that follow are tied toc^ethcr not only by 
the communication model but also by the fact that they share a 
common data base. Thus, while most of the evidence sunoortinq 
the various model links come from separate studies, our investigation 
is the first attempt to test most of the links in a single sample 
of clasrooms. 

Our sample contained 17 3rd, ^th, and 5th grade class- 
rooms, though for some analyses one or two classrooms are missing. 
The 17 classrooms were drawn from 5 schools servin^^ mostly white, 
middle and lower middle class families. All 17 classrooms had 
female teachers whofee participation was voluntary. The teache-s 
flvcraped over 8 years of teaching experience. Student participation 
was also voluntary, and only students returning informed consent 
letters took part in the study. About 60% of the students asked 
to participate agreed to do so. 

12 
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Crcnbach, in 1^76, suP,iioslcd three rc.T^cnr. whv mdivu^ual 
responses m vl.i^M.vr^s cannot h*- vit-ved .is indcpcndcnr of their 
j-^ner.il vott'.n*-. F>r?t, Dcr^rns vith'.n a clnss art- i^ore alike 
at the out^-ct i'u;-tr':cv.-n \'\-in - Tscn^ r.sridvv-'.v s•i'r.I^llHi frc- 
the VK\cv:ir.{ r.c>: ulif.-n. T'u^ nonr.,:-\vr •■ ...:o!-..- ;ii of ".-rscr.s mto 
cl a i, i. ro f ■ ! n ..^ > f ^ i-. c 1 :i s s r r o r - rhnV---n - Xc-ol^ cf !->:ts 

found m tht- :^,-M!i.^t -on , for ox,^.'^lc, differ me a vera -e achieve-nent 
levels or average freouesicios cf :■) a rt ic u I a r behavior!^. 

Second, persons withm classrooms will be sinilar to 
one anot»iot\ but potont-allv different frcn nerson? in ether class- 
rooms, becau-e of m_tonde(i d iffor---ce m :h e va v clas'^roon^s ajo 
treated. Sue''', treaii-.ents include variatio.-.s in the textbooks that 
are ust(i or in the wav seatin^: is arranged. Of more imnortancc. 
the teacher c.r^, ho cor.ceptualireci as jw-l such an intended ircat- 
mcnt. Tc.'.cb.er "treat nn^r.t s" would include charactenst ics like 
,c„chHeC e.:ncrienc-e. educational i>h i loso:>b v , olobal perceptions 
of ihv vi and th.e frenue-.cv of r a r f ic u ". ,\ r^ teacam.: behaviors. 

final context d^'fect sunqcsted by Cronbach is unin - 
icnded t r ra2_-.e n_! «^ - Thoi.-o.h th^^>^e influences are not specficaUv 
planned, they serve to increase th( sinni ar ity ■ of uersons in the 
s^fne cKissr.o-;. relative to others. The^e variations vodd include 
thint'.s like roo-r, ten^.nerature and roon location. 

It ran be said. then, that the classrooni is an undeniable 
aspect of education's social fabric. Now we must ask "how does 
one CO abo.it studvi:,,;. cl.-.s^roon social relation? in a manner vhic> 
captures the topics contcxlua lized nature"^" One approach readily 
presents itself: social psycholoi;ists can study cUssrco-is as whole 
groups, or as units that have characteristics which exist at a 
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<;roup level of analvsis. Spocificallv, it miehl be ol interest to 
determine hov classrco-^ variations, in trait sa-npUncs and intended 
and unmlcnrcd ireatncn:^. rolatr tc one another. These lines 
of \nvestinat:cn ^ rvAd ipch dc r:M,-5tions like, "I? a teacher's 
choice of -rv-er.taf.-n >\\'\cd rolited to the clissrco'i's avorac^c 
achievement lover." or -nces a class* averaqc altitude tovard 
school rel.-'te tc the average frequency with v/hich classroon rules 
"are broketi'^" T^.esc kinds of qviostions can be said to examine 
processes which exist at the whole-class level. Ansverine these 
questions involves cxa-.ininq the variations between entire classroo:ns. 

V/hile whole-cla.-.s characteristics are certainly imDortani, 
they do not enco-.r^ass all the questions social psycholoizists typically 
find intcresimq. Also ci concern is the examination of relations 
between invh vM^uals ^0}lP_J^__l£'3^LSlllll' example, we often 

want to know if a teacher's attitude toward a particular student 
(or a student's attitu(5e toward the teacher) relates to the way 
the teacher and ^.vu\■".^\ interact. This tvpe of question, add-essme. 
a teacher's relative treatment of different students in the same 
cla-s. is of paranount importance in the research which follows. 
Of interest here arc processes that exist at a within-cla ss level. 
They are concerned with how persons within classrooms relate 

to one another. 

Since it is possible to identify two levels of classroom 
process we must next ask if it is necessary for the researcher 
to choose to study one process level or the other. The answer 
is "not always." It is possible to study within-classroom relations 
and certain tyncs of bctween-classroom relations with a single 
set of data. This is so because some whole classroon variables 
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derivable from the basic data cmplovcd in within-class analyses. 
Since this strategy is used extensively in the oaners that follow, 
a few moments to present its details will prove valuable. Fl^nire 2 
presents the slratc'-,v visually. 

First, it iS assun^.cd thai at least three pieces of informa- 
tion are available on anv sinole student. These arc the classroom 
the student is in. and the student's status on two variables, 
say, X and A. It is possible, in such a data set, to identifv 
two sources of variance in scores: variation associated with the 
general level of the variable in the class and variation due to 
the students' own deviation around this ijeneral level. These 
two sources of variance seDarately measure the whole- and within- 
classroom process levels. The two sources are also entirely statisti- 
cally independent of one another. Knowing an average classroom 
sccre on X by definition tells us nothing about the deviations 
around X in any P,ivcn classroom. This statistical independence 
reveals that no a nriori orounds exist for believing that a relation 
found at one process level will also be found at the other. V.'ithout 
knovino the process level to which research evidence relates we 
will confuse our literature and may sup,ce5t reforms which interfere 
with p,ood educational practice. 

How, then, do we test the relations at the two levels 
separately? Examining relations at the whole classroom level is 
a straightforward task. First, the classroom averaoc scores on 
vapiables X and A are obtained. These averages are then paired 
and correlated with one another to yield a measure of relationship 
strenP,th. This correlation relates to the association between the 
two whole-class characteristics. 
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DcvelopinKi a measure of wilhin-classroom relations is 
a more difficult task. The one sur,qestcd here, though others are 
available, involves three steps, ^irst, fcr ench clnssrcc-i sc naratclv . 
the X and A scores for students aro oaired and correlated 'vith 
one another. This correlation r-a.joes the relation betvoon variables 
X and A within the uarlicular classroooi. The correlations are 
then transfor-r.cd into 7.-scoreb to nor-r.alizc their samnlino distribu- 
tion. Finally, Z-scorcs are entered into a one-sample t-test, as 
one might do with any other set of indoDendent measurements. 
The aporopriate t-test formula is presented at the bottom of Fir.urc 
2. The null hvpothesis value in the formula is set to zero so 
that the observed Z-scores ar- tested aqainst the alternative 
that no relation exists in the sampled population. 

There are several important consequences to the adoption 
of the process level specification approach. The most important 
is that choosinp, the classroom to be the smallest data unit makes 
the analysis low in power. In the present investigation, for example, 
measurements were obtained on as many as 204 students, yet only 
16 degrees of freedom were available for most inference tests. 
There seems no way around this dilemma, however, other than 
to say that the question ouqht to be more one of appropriateness 
than statistical power. Three alternatives to the process level 
specification approach are possible and all arc found to be inferior. 
First, researchers can ionore the process level distinction entirely 
and use unadjusted raw scores as data. Results obtained with 
this technique have no process referent, and ip.nore a source 
of variance, the classroom, known to have a stronp^ impact on 
psychological variables. 

ERIC . . 17 
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A second 5tralec,y involves sludyinc, within-cla ssroom 
processes but emnloymq the student as the unit of analysis. This 
strntcc.v will produce roi^uUs si-iilar to the v ithin-cla ssroom stratc^v 
emnlcved h.^re, thouc^h it is questionable whether student deviations 
around a cl:i ssroo:-^. r^ean can be considered independent of one 
another. As ^ace, in 1<^75, and others have aroued, it is likelv 
that the student-as-unit strateqv underestimates the aloha probabil- 

■ 

ity levels associated with findings. 

A third approach to data analysis is to measure relations 
for entire classroons onlv. This strateqv is perfectly leoillmate. 
However, it onlv addresses one level of social psychological oroccss 
(between entire classrooms), and may therefore ignore important 
social psycholooical ohenomena. 

What, then, can we do to counter the low power of leqiti- 
mate classroom data analyses? Cronbach takes an exceptionally 
pessimistic view of the role of inference testino in classroom re- 
search. Me stales: 

The traditional research strategy — nittinp, 
substantive hynotheses ar»ainst a null hynothcses 
and rcquirinn statistical sionificancc of effects — 
can rarely be used in educational reiioarch. Samulinos 
large enouoh to detect ^tronq but orobabilistic 
effects are likely to be prohibitively costly. 

V/e suggest a more hopeful alternative. Researchers with small 

numbers of classrooms mip,ht interpret relations falling between, 

say, the .05 and .19 levels of significance as "deservinc; further 

study," if these probabilities are associated with relatively larcie 

effects. This convention is employed in the papers that folow. 

Relations which account for 10% of the variance in scores are 

described as worthy of attention, especially if the relation is 

18 
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consistently found ever the course of the school year. Researchers 
with very small s-i'-mlc sizes (say less than 8 or 10 classroor-.s ) 
mioht be advised to report raw data. As evidence in the literature 
accuTiulnles, rav/ c!ai-i from scnarate studies can be combined 
'or purpos.-'S of ir.forencc tesiinq. 

A final -".cans for increasinr", power is to increase the 
precision of analyses by crossinr variables in multif actored desif,ns. 
V/c have enploved this strate?,v when the within-classroom relations 
of expectations to other variables were tested. Specifically, in 
some of the analyses that follow teacher expectation and student 
gender, as veil as other variables, are treated as repeated measure- 
ments on the same classroom. Teacher expectations crossed by 
other variables were then used in analyses of variance. Where 
multiple dependent variables are involved, multivariate analyses 
were first performed and only significant MA'.'OVA effects were 
folloved by univariate analysis. 

1 realize 1 have tried to convoy, in a few short minutes, 
a large amount of perhaps unfamiliar information. If 1 have left 
some of you with less than a full sense of understanding,, I hope 
the papers which follow will complete my assignment. Let me close 
by sayin.q that we are attempting the difficult task of bridging 
the gap between social theory and educational practices. V/e are 
attempting to do so with a heavy emphasis on context, which 
demands that we collect our evidence in noise-filled, nonlaboratory 
research settings. Finally, we are atternptinc to weioh both statisti- 
cal and clinical sienificance as we sift through our data. Hope- 
fully, the result is a mea.iin.qful and reliable description concerninq 
the social psychology of education. 
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A Theoretical and Methodological Overview 
Harris M. Cooper 
University of Missouri -Columbia 

Soire Characteristics of _the Participating Schools , Te achers and Students 
Schools : 

N = 5 

Location : 

Columbia, Missouri (pop. 90,000). 

SES: 

3 In-city, middle class schools; 

1 edge of city/rural, upper middle class school; 

1 edge of city, lovyer middle class school (one-third black). 

Sampling Procedure : 

Suggested as cooperative; 5 of 5 school principals 
asked agreed to let their school participate. 

Classrooms : 

N = 17; all female teachers. 

Grades: 3, 4, and 5. 

Average Teaching Experience: 8.7 years (sd = 3.9 years). 

Sanpling Procedure: Solicitation by principal or investigators 

plus $50 honorarium. 

Students per Classroom : (total students = 204) 

N = 12; 6 males, 6 females; 4 high, 4 average, 4 low expectation. 
Sampling Procedure : 

1) only students returning informed consent (approximately 60% 
of student's solicited agreed to participate); 

2) division of volunteers into thirds based on teacher expectatl 
rankings of "probability of success at verbal tasks" and 
"general academic potential"; 

3) random sampling of two males and two females within each 
expectation third. 

^0 
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Table 1 

Some Evidence Supporting Teaching Behavior Differences 
Dependent on Performance Expectations 



1.. Teachers create warmer S0y0£E2II0aAL ATMSFHERES (smiles, nods, body lean) 
for higher expectation students. 

ri,=.<i.4« A «;ialpr E & Derleqa, V. Nonverbal mediators of teacher 
^^'^ eip^cJ^^cy effects! Journal k Personality and Social Psj^lm^ 
1974, 30 (1). 144-149. 

Kester S & Letchworth. G. Communication of teacher expectations and 
?Ke1r"effefts on achievement and attitudes o^.^^f "d^l,^^^,?^^,, 
students, thp Wnal of Educational ResearcJi, 1972. 66. 51-55. 

Paqe, S. Social interaction and experlmentar effects In the verbal 
conditioning experiment. Canadian J^inal 1971. 
25, 463-475. 

2. Teachers attempt more VERBAL INPUT (novel and more difficult instruction) 
to higher expectation students. 

Beez. W. Influence of biased psychological reports on teacher behavior 
and pupil perforr^ance. In M. W. Miles and W. W. Charters. Jr. Eds.). 
Learning Boston. Mass.: Allyn and Bacon. 1970. 

Carter. R Locus of control and teacher's expectancy as related to achieve - 
ment of ZhiTdren .'"' Unpublished doctoral dissertation. Indiana 

University. 1969. 

Cornbleth. C. Davis. 0.. and Button. C. ^Expectations for pupil achieve- 
ment and teacher-pupil interactioh. Social Education , 1974. 38 vU. 
54-58. 

3. Teachers accept more VERBAL O UTPUT from higher expectation students. 

a) Teachers PERSIST (give clues, repeat) more when high expectation students 
fall. 

Brophy. J. & Good. T. Brophy-Good system (Teacher-child dyadic interaction). 
In A. Simon and E. Soyer (Eds.). Mirrors for Behavior . Philadelphia: 
Research for Better Schools. Inc., 1970b. . 

Rothbart. M.. Dalfen, S. £ Barrett. R. Effects of teacher's expectancy 
on student-teacher interaction. Journal of Educational Psychology. 
1971, 62, 49-54. 

Rowe, M. Walt time and rewards as instructional variables,, their influence 
. on language, logic and fate control . Jouriial of Research in Sciencgj, 
1974, IL (4). 291-308. 
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b) Higher expectation students INITIATE more teacher-student academic exchange 
See Brophy, J. & Good. T., 1974 for a review Of pre-1974 evidence. 

Given. B. Tnnrhpr pvn^rj^jicv and punil perfcrrance : Iheir relation 

verbal and non-verrai cor-uni cations b;/ ig^cher? iparmnf] dijablert. 
Chi IdrenT " 'Jripup"! 1 sned coctoral ai ssertation , Catholic University ot 
America, 1974. 

Firestone, G. & Brodv, N. Lonaitudinal investigation of teacher-student 
Interactions and their relation to acadenic performance. Journal, 
of Educational Psychology , 1975, 67_ (4), 544-550. 

4. Teachers PRAISE higher expectation students MORE often and/or CRITICIZE, 
higher expectation students LESS often (either in absolute frequency or 
with adjustment for the student's frequency of appropriate and inappropriate 
responding). 

See Brophy, J. and Good, T. (1974) for a review of pre-1974 evidence. 

Firestone, 6. & Brody, N. Longitudinal investigation of teacher-student 
Interactions and their relation to academic performance. Journal of_ 
Educational Psychology . 1975, 67_ (4), 544-550. 

Cooper, H. & Baron, R. Academic expectations and attributed responsi- 
bility as predictors of professional teachers' reinforcement behavior. 
Journal of Educational Psychology . 1977, 69 (4)» 409-418. 



Note. The categorization scheme is adopted from Rosenthal (1974). 
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FIgura 1 

A Model for Expectation Communication and Behavior Influence 
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Figure 2 

A Mathenatlcal Demonstration of How Between and Within Classroom Relations Are 
Independently Measured and Subjected to Inference Testing 



level of Analysis 



Purpose 



Between Classrooms 



Within Classrooms 



Added Separately 
Student^ scores X and A 
Student2 scores X and A 



Paired Observations 
Studentj scores X - X" and A - ^ 
Student2 scores X - X and A - ^ 



Creation of Independent 
Measurements 
(for Classroom N) 



Student n scores X and Y 
Average Classroom H scores J and 

! _ . 



Student n scores X - K" and A - 
Correlation between X - X and A - TT 



Observations 
Classroom 1 X" and A 
Classroom 2 J and TT 



Classroom 1 Zr^^.,^ ^a.^) 
Classroom 2 Zr^^.^ (a-]SO 



Inference Testing 
(for sample) 



Classroom N X and 



Classroom N Zr 



(X-X) (A- A) 



t-test of the Correlation between J and J 



One sample t-test (= Z-O/sd V/^) 
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Notes. X, A " variables to be related 

I, ]f = average variable score for students in a particular classroom 
7r ^ , ■r> = the z-score transformation of the correlation between (X-X) and (A-^. 
^^(X-X) (A-A) 

n - the number of students in a class 
N = the number of classrooms in the sample 
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by Sherry L. rla^ry 
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C C t; •"■ 71 V : c r : '• v; p r <. ■ t, T: : i t J 

li'of tir^"» for lov":.' to an:,-v.'r'r 
it ctay v.'ith lov.-- in failure e : tuat: or 
•d mappropr: te bi?^avio!" of lov.'j 
.cizo iov.3 rr.ore iroq'aCntiy tnan hi,"-: 
■(? lev,-; lecG f rcquer.tly than h^'-hi.- 

feedback to lev. s in put lie 
, ' . J a t T r r-. t i r. to 1 c r. 
on lf>v;.; ie:-r. f ten in ra-blic, ar.d 
lov.'o furthe r i rom therr.rrlves , 

v- -^rryiZ^r the analyse •■ that follow v;ac to 

franir^"^, specifically thoce v.-hich have 

he- o.':i~«^ctat ion cor:r:iinicat ir r'l n.odel, 

r.j-!:irit ai'pcct. oi" rrccarc^i or. expc-c tationr ccncenv.- 

oac- ?'.»'r-3 t'.Jii'.r, t in1r.ra"tion pattern?: over the course of 

jtapit',' th'.- ccnr idt rabl e research ;vctivity, there 

V?'- f;-i'f, .,'.■■1;' '•■'I'' * rV- i-r >~ih,'' thf d i f frren.".-Pf: 

rhcr .-..T-iJ r- tuacr.t ir; i.erac ticnc an the year pror.rcncei- , 
ror. . t-rr, ir.vniV''.; tr.e I_ol a r i 7a t i cp^ of ;;tude:it 
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behavior, cr the possibility that lo^ss and hif.h^i become rr.ore 
distinct in their behavior iind achievement over tinie due to vary- 
ing; te.chcr trcat::.cnt. Cor.c er.piric^l c-i^'cnce cn th- polarization 
ircue h-r f-ur.d th^t teocher bchr-.vior ur.r.ececcarily v.' id en t; differ- 
ence- betv.€-cr ..-fiient.- a fv:ncti;>!. of -roup placement. 

,. ,->v- 1 -,.->-. -1? re.' e:' ■ ."-ch in-"" v/ere not a 
;:ov. e ! « (- l.-^.' i ... ....... - 

part oi tl-.o.e crou. n.ccnient rtudier. it is difficult to examine 



ponribl-:- >- hanrec in teacher and student behcivicr. Observational 
mearurci: collected in oxher studies have not been successful in 
testinf the polarization iscue mainly berause of cir.all ^^arnplcs 
of clacercer-. What is needed, then, is a larfo-scale study, 
includinfT a lar^c number of teacher::, and spanninr the entire 
school year. Filling thic need v;aG our cecond objective. 

f «:ethod 

InforrT;ation ccnceiTiinr; ob.-:er-/cr training, and reliability, ac 
v.'cll a<j ch:uT--cterii--tic.:. of the si:b:,ect r.attcrc and times ob<.erved, 
are fivw: on r,y raror tiTlc -heet. i-'.aiher than repeat thiu infor- 
mation, 1 v.'onld like instead to rive a fuller e L:cr iption of the 
behaviorr v.'- coded. 

Obrerv/:d behLOL^ Oi-I • ^'^^ each of the twelve students, the 
' f.-equency of seven interaction contexts v;ere observed. Four of 
these contacts dealt with acadenncc. They v.-crej 

1 tea-her-miiililGd ruMi c inlexac^icus v-hen the teacher 
itw^dt nuestion in front of a e:roup of students and 
then called cn the student to respond (with or without 
a raic;ed hand). 

.>,p.>inltl;-tol rublir in^-rnrtb-^.' "•^'^^ ^< ^^'^^^ raised 
* £~TnindT?rTF6Tn of a^rouT. and asked a question unprompted 
bv the teacher. 

T teacht r-initialed private intera^rtjon t When the teacher 
sl^"to~th.e cniid, not meant to be overheard by others. 

EMC 



^« child- initiritPd rrlvr^^t o interaction t '.Vhen the child 
asked a question not rr.eant to be overheard by others. 

Three other contacts deal with nonacadomic matters. These weres 

5« t' PTcher -i n i ti p.tqd jii^jiili^urnj^ intrr.-.ctinn ; V/hen the 

teacher xold the student a classroon rule or asked the 
child to carry out a clastrroom chore. 

6. child - ?n ! t\r..t-' ii r-r^pc-^'^jr^l !nter?'-ction t V.'hen the child 
asked about a ciacorocm rule or asked to perform a class- 
room chore. And finally, 

7» behavioral into ^?.ct im » 'When the teacher spoke to the 
student relating to r.isconduct on the student's part. 

In addition, each interaction was coded into two categories 

of appropriateness s 

1 1 A correc t or ar^pro rriate ^'espons e was coded when the 

child's response tc a teacher initiation was deemed right 
or v/hen a child's initiation was deemed an appropriate 
question to ask. 

2. An incorr?c t or 5 "^.appropriate yes'oonse was coded when 
the ansv/er was v/ron^: or the question inappropriate. 

Finally, an interaction was also coded when one of the following 

three types of feedback occurred i 

1. Prai'^e t V/hcn the teacher responded enthusiastically or 
warmly tov/ard xhe child's response j 

2. Criticisr. ; When the child's response v;as incorrect and 

the teacher reacted v/ith negative emotion or disappointment? 
And 

3. No feedba ck » V/hen the child's participation in the inter- 
action was ignored and the teacher moved on without 
recognizing the effort. ^ 



measures for each child, the frequency v/ith which he or she interacted 
*with the teacher in a particular context was divided by the number 
of hours the child was observed. These per-hour frequencies control 
for differences in classroom observation lengths and for student 
absences, A similar adjustment was made in the measures of appro- 
priate and inappropriate responses by the student and in the 




easurements . To create seven interaction context 
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frequency of the three types of feedback. Finally, to create 
qualitative feedback measures » the student's praise per hour 
measure was regressed on the student's arpropriate response 
measure within each classroom separately, and the residualized 
praise score used to define "praise following an appropriate 
response." Criticism was similarly adjusted by inappropriate 
responses and no evaluation by total responses. A student's 
relative feedback score, therefore, represents his or her re- 
ceiving of affect relative to other class members and given equal 
rates of appropriate or inappropriate responding. A separate 
score for each of the 15 measures was created for each time period 
(Fall, Winter, and Spring). 

The 15 observatinal measures were placed into five groups 
representing different aspects of classroom interaction. These 
5 groups were: (1) appropriateness, (2) academic initiation, 
(3) nonacademic interaction, (4-) absolute feedback, ..nd 
(5) residual feedback. A threo-v/ay repeated measures multi- 
variate analysis of variance was then conducted on each of the 
five observational clusters before univariate analyses cf 
variances v/cre performed. If the MAKOVA for a particular effect 
was significant, then separata AI.'OVAS wore run for each of the 
group's measures. 

Results 

The MANOVA for level of expectation revealed significant 
effects on four of the five groups of variables. Seven of the 
twelve univariate A?JOVAS were found to be significant and these 
results are summarized in Table 1. As can be seen, high expecta- 
tion students created more public interactions with teachers, 
provided more appropriate responses to academic questions, and 

ERIC 3n 
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made fewer inappropriate responses to teacher questions than did 
low expectation students. Furthermore, it can be seen that 
teachers addressed more public interaction and praise to highs 
than to lov.s. Finally, teachers v;ere observed to criticize 
academic responses and to provide behavioral feedback about 
misconduct ::;ore frequently to lows than to highs. 

To consider tinie effects, the I'AaCVA revealed three sifjii- 
ficant multivariate centroids, Hov.-ever, only tv;o of the nine 
AN0VA3 associated v;ith these three clusters produced significant 
effects, as seen in Table' 2. In particular, it v;as found that 
teachers decreased their private interaction with students as 
• the year progressed and that the frequency of student-initiated 
academic statements in public increased as the year progressed. 
Kence, teachers appear to become somev/hat less active as the 
year progresses and students become more active. 

The multivariate analysis for the gender effects revealed 
that two of the five obnc-rvat ional clusters had sif;nif icantly 
different centroids. In subsequent analyses, two of the seven 
ANOVAS proved to be siftnif icant , as shown in Table 3. It was 
found that girls approach teachers more frequently than boys in 
private and that teachers provided behavioral feedback about 
misconduct more frequently to boys than to cirls. 

Results from all four interaction effect analyses are pre- 
sented in Tables and S. T-.vo stronp; interactions appear 
between time and expectation level and shov/s that both in terms 
of absolute prair;e and praise per correct response, that praise 
drops for all students during the course of the school year, and 
especially for high expectation students. Another finding was 
a sex X expectation interaction showing that teachers have 



proportionately more of their private interactions with lows, but 
expecially lo'.v girls. 

Discussion 

In sum, our findincs replicate previous results found by 
investigators usinr the Dyadic Codin.'^ System. All three of the 
behavioral differencef: cited in Good Broph>i in 1977, that were 
retested in the present investigation were replicated. Thus, the 
data illustrate that teachers behave differently towards high and 
low achievers and that these t^.vo groups of students behave differ- 
ently in the classroom. 

Since there was variance in teacher behavior toward highs 
and lows, it was possible to explore the polarization issue. In 
general, it appears that teacher and student behavior did not 
change appreciably across the year. One notable exception was 
the frequency and distribution of teacher praise. In particular, 
highs received more teacher praise early in the year. Such 
teacher behr-vior may indicate to students which pupils are the 
ones to "model" and/or illustrate to the class v;hat type of class- 
room performance the teacher considers desirable. 

Interestingly, teacher afforded private contacts v/ith students 
decreased as the year progressed v/hile the frequency of child 
initiated academic contacts in public iadms^ over time. In 
combination, these two patternij may indicate that teachers become 
less active as the year goes on. That is, early in the year 
teachers may attempt to socialize students into expected roles 
and subsequently case up direct effort-, in this regard ai: students 
accept their rol^s. 
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To conclude, while a general replication of rrevious expecta- 
tion behavior linkages were found, we uncovered some evidence 
that teacher differenccG may fade as the year progresses, whereas 
sxudent differences remain fairly stable. 
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Teachers as Predictors of Student Behavior: 30 
Expectations in Classrooms 

Sherry Blakey 
University of Missouri— Columbia 

Some Characteristics of the Classroom Observation Procedure . 
Observers : 

Masters level graduate students ("blind" to all cognitive 
measure results). 

Observation Schen ^e: 

The Teacher-Child Dyadic Interaction System (Brophy and 
Good, 1969) with modifications (Cooper, et al_. , 1979). 

Observer ^ Training : 

Through the use of discussion, classroom transcripts, videotape. 
Observation Schedule : 

First Obser- .ion: Sept. - Oct. 1978 
Second Observation: Jan. - Feb. 1978 
Third Observation: Apr. - May 1978 

Observer Reliabilities : 

For transcripts, k - .84 

For videotape, ¥ = .85 

In class % agreement (Sept.) = 9}% 

In class % agreement (Jan.) = 88% 

In class % agreement (Apr. ) = 74% 

Behaviors Observed: 

Teacher/Student Initiations in Public/Private Settings. 

Whether the response or initiation was Appropriate/Part 
Appropriate/ Inap propriate and Praised/ Affirmed Right/Given 
No Evaluation/Told Wrong/Criticized by the teacher. 

Procedural and Behavioral Interactions were also recorded. 

Subject Matter Observed : 

Social studies, language arts, science. 

Observation Duration : 

Sept. - Oct. = 7.2 hours per classroom (s.d. = 1.1 hours). 

Jan. - Feb. - 9.5 hours per classroom (s.d. = 1.0 hours). 

Apr. - May = 8.4 hours per classroom (s.d. = 1.3 hours). 

ERIC • -34 
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Table 1 



Relations of Teacher Expectations 


to Some Classroom Behaviors 








Level of Expectation 




Behavior 


High 


Average 


Low 




p 


Child Initiations in Public 


.514 


.446 


.31 5 




.011 


Appropriate Responses 


2.41 


1 .93 






.0001 


Inappropriate Responses 


.507 


*665 


.00/ 




.045 


Teacher Initiations in Public 


1.92 


1 .0/ 


1 Vi 
1 « j«> 


17 41 


.0002 


Prafse 


.326 


.199 


.185 


17.70 


.0002 


Criticism 


.023 


.039 


.063 


5.32 


.029 


Behavioral Interventions 


.234 




416 


11 .14 


.003 


No Evaluation 


.094 


,103 


.121 


<1 


.39 


Praise Following 2 
Appropriate Responses 


+ • \JCO 


-.030 


+ .002 


1.19 


.28 


Criticism Following 
Inappropriate Responses 


-.004 


-.004 


+ .008 


1.84 


.19 


No Evaluation Following 
Any Response 


-.000 


+ .008 


-.008 


<1 


.50 



Notes: 1. F- values are for linear expectation effects. No curvilinear effects 
proved significant df = 1,30. 



2. The three relative feedback analyses use as data the three types 
of feedback after they had been residual ized by the relevent 
response category within each classron m s eparately . The means , 
therefore, represent the teachers use of feedback relative to 
other class members, given equal rates of appropriate and 
Inappropriate responding. 
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Behavior 



Table 2 

Classroom Behaviors Found Significantly Related to 
Time of School Year 

Time of Year 

October February May 



Teacher Initiations in Private 
Child Initiations in Public 



.35 
.31 



.28 
.49 



.19 
.47 



5.62 
7.49 



.Oi:5 
.011 



Note- 1. F- values are for linear time effects 
significant, df = 1 .30. 



No curvilinear effects proved 



Table 3 

Classroom Behaviors Found Significantly Related to 

Student Gender 





Student 


Gender 








Beha ior 


Femal e 


Male 


F 




P 


Child Initiations in Private 


.64 


.42 


21 


.71 


.001 


Behavior Interventions 


.21 


.42 


11 


.70 


.004 



Note: df = 1.15. 
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Table 4 

Classroom Behaviors Found Significantly Related to 
Teacher Expectations in Interaction With Time of School Year 
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Behavior Time 




High 


Average 


Low 






.44 


.23 


•21 


Praise ^ February 




.32 


.20 


.18 


May 




.22 


.17 


.17 


October 




+.14 


+ .00 


+ .03 


Praise Following 2 
Appropriate Responses February 




+.01 


-.04 


-.01 


May 




-.06 


-.05 


-.02 


Notes: 1. The interaction F~value was 3.21, df = 4,58, p< 


.02. 




2. The interaction F-value v/as 2.71, 


df = 4,58, p< 


.04. 






Table 5 








Classroom Behaviors Found Significantly Related to 




Teacher Expectations in 


Interaction with Student Gender 




level 


of Expectation 






Behavior Gender 


High 


Average 


Low 




Teacher Initiations Female 
In Private 


.29 


.26 


1.21 




Male 

•v. 


.24 


.25 


.43 





Note: The interaction F-value was 7,9B, df - 2,30, p<.002. 
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Teacher Perceptions of Personal Control 
Gall M. Hinkel 

In an attej.pt to Increase understanding of v/hen and how 
teachers ccrmunicate differential expectations, it has been proposed 
that interaction ccntrcl r s^'c?": i rns r.cdiate the cxpectiticn-behavior 
relation, especially through the teacher's use of affective feedback 
(i.e. praise and criticism). Sneci fi cal ly , it is felt that teachers' 
perceptions of interaction control are influenced by three aspects 
of classroom context : the interaction initiator, the classroom setting 
(public vs. private), and the stable probability of success, that is, 
the teacher's expectation that a child will succeed or fail. Inter- 
action control is viev/ed, in addition, as having three dimensions: 
content {what the interaction is about), timing (when it occurs), 
and duration (how long it lasts). Teachers are said to interpret the 
potential success of any single teacher-student interaction in relation 
to how these three difr,ensions of control are influenced by the three 
aspects of classroom context. 

Research by Cooper, Burger, and Seymour found that teachers 
reported more control when they interacted with high expectation students 
than when they interacted with low expectation students. Teacfiors also 
reported greater control when they initiated interactions than when ex- 
changes were student-initiated. Results concerning the setting (public 
versus private) aspect of context were obt?.ined in the prr 'icted dirccticn 
(that teachers v/ould feel more control over private interactions) but 
. tended to be very weak. The first objective of the study described in 
this paper v/as to determine if these previous findings could be replicated 
In naturalistic classrooms. 

• ;• 38 ' 
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A second objective was to dctcn.iinc how interdiction control 
mediates the cxpcctction effect. It is proposed that because Inter- 
actions with low expectation students are less controllable than 
those with hi;ns, teachers rinht attempt to channel interactions with 
lows into rore controllable situation^ (i.e. tcarher initiations and/ 
or private seitin^r). In order to achieve this end, teachers could 
differently cdniinister feedback to students, depandent on expectations. 
Low expectation students night be criticized r.ore freely to inhibit 
their initiations, and might be praised less frrQ]y in order to avoid 
encouraging initiations. Expectation-behavior linkages are found to 
be congruent with this nodal, VJhat remains to be shown, then, is that 
Interaction control perceptions, which are said to ir.ediate this link, 
also relate to behavior in the predicted manner. Providing. such a 
test was the second and prirary cbic ctive of the present study. Thus, 
three general correlational hypotheses were stated. First, the students 
over whcm teachers felt least control would also be tlie studcr.ts r.ost 
often criticized. Second, the students over when teachers fell nost 
control were predicted to be the students most often praised. And, 
finally, the students over whom teachers felt Icart control would be 
the students whose work was most often left unevaluated by the teacher. 

After classroom behavior.! data had been collected, all teachers 
responded to the Personal Control Questionnaire. This instrument rr.easures 
the three types of teacher personal control (over subject matter, timing, 
and duration of an interaction) on separate six-poi nt' scales (1 - ro 
control; 6 = total control). In addition, each type of control is 
measured separately for five classroom interaction situations: 

ERIC , .79 
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Teacher initiated public interaction with a raised hand, teacher 
Initiated public interaction with ro raised hand, student initiated 
public interacticn, teacner initiated private intcrdcticn anJ student 
Initiated private i -.ter.-ciicn. Teicrnrs vci?cr.dcd to the PCQ (a total 
of questions; 5 si t..: '.i ens x tr,rcc control types) tor each of their 
twelve target 5ti,::-nts g-:; -'ataly . 

A multivariate a-aiy:^s of variance produced significant level 
of expectation and sifj^ivicn 'ain effects. Table 1 presents the r.eans 
associated with ecch dc-enccnt variable for each cxpcctatic'n level. 
Table 2 presents the n.cans cf^ociatcd with these analyses. Univariate 
analyses of variance for the separate control questions shewed that, 
with regard to expectation levels, all throe control questions revealed 
Significant linear effects: as expectation level increased, perceived 
control of interaction content, tinriinv^ and duration increased. K'o 
curvilinear expectation effects w<-re cidvuced. 

Control over cr-tcnl rr::: tir.i'^i ch: i i.-ni v.^ m M ^ i ri! c-r.^c 1 1 cts 
context effects, rr.derlyir.Q cacn of thc-.f effects was a slronn i'ntKttot 
distinction: rr.oro control O'.cr ccnti-nt and tininq was rc-'ortcd for teach- 
th*f^ 'student initiations. The imtiator d; '.tmctio'i yrowd r.cnsi^n", f i^. 
for the duration control qu'Stitns, thcuqh rearis \;fro in a <Jirecnon 
similar to the oth.cr control qucsti or.r, . Ir.e scttin'! (i.':;M u/pr i vato) 
distinction was nonsi gni f i cant for all th.ree ty[ s d control. 

Table 3 presents the bivari.ite rclr.ticr.r. c^i ■jonprai i ntrrr.ct^'on 
control with the twelve behavi r frccumc ^ts . For t--et-./een-cl ass re'iatio 
the frequency of only one ocadcr.ic sottinc w.r. fc-.d to n :;ni f ic mtly 
covary v/1th control: the less control a teacher rr-ported h.iving over t^c. 
class the more frequently the .cachcr initiated i nterccti on: in private. 

4(1 
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or f.tud^ fit ^/a'^ r>c ir-t t^d 



Bchdviorci interv^r.licrr^ vere significantly nc^^itivcly aLL.(:ri ate(^ 
with per;:(-ivrd k :^tr u] c-rA ] ] c f 16 clcii.sroo: % al CO showed u ric?3ati\e 

v/as fo?* ^)^'e.Mrr' c^r.trTO (^M^^r d 5;ti:dcrit to be f soc < ''t t^e^l v/'ith rel-ilivol/ 
less nof.aCL^rii'-nc c^ni.^.ri, !n cKiditior«, relatively rvore control ovef a 
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Student v.-as associated v:ith n-.orc aprrcr-'i ^ rcsponcing and less in- 
appropriate responding. 

Finally , no fco<f.t?r'K frcq-joncy was fr-jnd significantly as-.cciatod 
with ccntrol ':':r<:'rxc-: v.it'rin cl.v-':rr: >. . trcr-i was cvi d-r-.rrd , 

however. ?ti;de-ts over wncn tCiChcrs' foil .:-.reatcr control v.erL: i-j-js 
1 i k 0 1 y 1 0 h a \' e i n i t i v. t i o n r :■ u n c \- a 1 u ted. 

Discussion 

in sum, this study repliCdt(?j earlier results ccncerning the 
effects of initiutor, cottinq, and teacher expect :.t^, or. cn tedchers' 
perccpticr,'.. of v-.teractUT cr^.trol. Hov/evor, with regard to beh.ivior- 
control linkuOCT. it -..'as found that tha direction and raqnifjde of 
relations dop^-nc^od heavily upon whclhar the 6ct:. rQfcrrQ^ tc variation 
aniono t^'acfu;r< or variation a're,nq students of the sare. teacher. In 
the bctwern-clrssrcc-.- analyse'- it was found that teachers who repcted 
more noncral control te^'d-^ navr r- rr- sto'donl i fii li aliens and fc.er 
, teacher ini t i - i o-n, . Witni/; eK.,-r.:--', the^ rel a t u -o^hip w-: rntircly 
different, however. Students over \;ho;:i teachers felt less ccntrol 
tended to int- rr;ot wil!i the teacher rare frequently in private. Penret- 
tably, the cor?'cL.tiorh:.l nature of tha data rake any conclusions ah^"t 
causal direction poruly con.if.-'. turt' . It is ter.pting to propose a corpen- 
satorv-t3pe systr:') at work, however. That is, it may be that teachers 
gaune theif- ru-norril perception of control over students and then base 
their level of their activi- teaching upon it: i. general control is hi^h 

. ' , ^ y _ ,^ ^ - " ^- ^ f w- 1 -I ( 1 r ■ ? r* o 

- i r>r r 1 r, ♦ V ^ ' ^ V t . ' fl C ^ V r ' % M J ^ M , 1 * vl r i ! 1 < • * L <'V. < ^ I » - i v, n , 

active direction of acad{;::ncs occurs. Vlititin classroor;-;, then, student 
chardcteri sties rather than initiation rr;ay play the compensating role, 
and interaction setting is the dominant control consideration. If the 
setting tends to be more control lable' tpri .ate) c less controllable child 
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Is dealt with. Again, this interpretation assunos a causal ordering 
.among the relations which is no_t tGS_tp_d in tht? present data and..5ome 
of the relations ^e^r only v.takly. Also, it assures that public 
interacLiors are - crn crntrol 1 sr^le t'f,c.n privr;te ones, even though 
teachers .rid net r(}-:ri tnis :o ^e the case. 

Finally, end rest i ^ :\.'-t:-ntly , rolaf'ons between feedback and 
general rcntrol also shewed directional chances, dependent upon whether 
classroc' s or students v,i thi n-cl cssrcc-s v.'ere examined. Within class- 
rooms, feedback and control relations were uniformly snail; nevertheless, 
some tentative evidence indicated t)i5t lesser control over a student 
covaried with "-ore ft'couent icnoring of student responses. Between 
classrccr.s, however, use of negative feedback tended to be positively 
associated with General control. Teachers who felt greater control also 
tended r.orc frequently to ignore the participation of students in inter- 
actions. This rcsul" is inconsistent with the model. If, in fact, 
teachers uce greater affect to ertaiyl i sh cont^-ol (which is presumably 
lacking in the stjcent), trns ^'urcticn munifeLts itself through their 
relative use of negative feedback within the class, not through their 
general stylistic decision concerning how much absolute affect to employ. 

In general, then, the data indicated that very different processes 
may be at work, dependent upon whetficr the teacher's general style or 
w1 thin-cl assroom deviations from style were focused on. A first cont ri- 
bution q_f thj_s study i_s ^.a;t jt hinhl i ghts the_ irnurtance a£ ident i fying 
the ujijjt of an_aWsjs to which resul ts nertai n. In addition, very v/eak 
support for the control~feedL;ack link was obtained, and only within- 
class rooms. 
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Teacher Perceptions of Personal Control 
Gail M. Hinkel 
University of Missouri -Columbia 

Some Characteristics of t_he Personal Control Questionnaire 
Types of Questions : 

Control over interaction 1) content, 2) timing, and 3) duration, 
gauged on six point scales (1 = no/control 6 *.^total control). Each 
type of control is separately reported for five classroom situations 
(public raised hand/public no hand/child initiated public/teacher 
Initiated pri vate/cMld initiated private). 

Score range : 

The ouestionnaire (containing a total of 15 questions) was 
completed 'by the teacher for each student in the class separately, 
and a student score could range from 15 to 90> The average teacher 
response was 72.31 (sd = 5.05), or slightly less than "a lot of 
control." 

Administrati on Date : 
November only. 
Reliability : 

The Internal consistency of responses for a given student over 
all 15 questions v/as r = .77. 
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Table 1 



Relations of Teacher Expectations to Teacher Interaction Control Perceptions 



Type of Control 


High 


Average 


Low 






P 


Subject Matter 


5.00 


4. 


91 


4.76 


10. 


63 


.005 


Timing 


4.85 


4. 


71 


4.66 


9. 


25 


.005 


Duration 


4.90 


4. 


84 


4.77 


4. 


73 


.05 



(- 1 .... — — — ™ 

Note: 1. F-values are for linear expectation effects. No curvilinear effects 
were found df = 1 ,32. 



Table 2 



Teacher Interaction 


Control Perceptions as 


a Function 




of 


Classroom Situation 








Type of Control 




Classroom Situation 


Subject Matter 


Timing 


Duration 


Public with Hands Raised 


5.15 


4.67 


4.90 


Public with No Hands 


5.10 


5.21 


4.83 


Child Initiation in Public 


4.56 


4.28 


4.80 


Teacher Initiation in Private 


5.18 


5.35 


4.91 


Child Initiation in Private 


4.46 


4.18 


4.73 



Note: 1. For subject matter (F = 50.93, df = 1,64, p<.001) and timing control 
(F = 43.84, df = 1,64, p<.G01) teacher initiations are perceived as 
affording the teacher more control than student initiations. 
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Table 3 

Relations Between Teacher's Perceived Control of Interactions 
and the Frequency of Observed Classroom Settings and Feedback 

Between Classrooms V.'ithin Classrooms 



Teacher Perception of Interaction Average 
Control and Frequency of: Correlation Correlation 



Teacher Initiations in Public -.25 +.07 

Teacher Initiations in Private -.50** -.08 

Student Initiations in Public +.28 .00 

Student Initiations in Private +.36* -.14* 

Teacher Procedural Initiations -.32 -.08 

Teacher Behavior Interventions +.03 -.18** 

^propriate Responses -.26 +.12* 

Inappropriate Responses -.14 -.15* 

Total Responses -.24 -.05 

Praise Following an Appropriate 

Response -.10 +-03 

Criticism Following an 

Irtappropriate Response +.37* +.06 

No Evaluation Following 

Any Response +.37* -.14* 



Notes: 1. Between classroom correlations were based on the teacher's total 
reported control (averaged over 12 students In her class) and 
the average observed frequency of setting or feedback per student, 
N=17. ^ 

2. Within classroom average correlations were based on the correlations 
between a teacher's reported control over each student and the 
observed frequency of setting or feedback with that student. To 
derive within classroom probability levels the classroom corre- 
lations were converted to Z-scores and the Z-scores were entered 
Into one sample t-tests. For settings df = 16, for feedbacks 
df = 7 or 8. 

* p<.19. 
** p<.05. 
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Attribution theories are concerned with how tho individual percoivoG 
the causes of behavior. Within the clasnroom srttmc rr.any attribution re~ 
Bearchors have exan:inpd the cauces vhich tcr.chcrr, cite for their student.^' 
Euccecses and'' failures and the rclati onchip between these attributionr, and 
teacher behavior. Research xn this area, icost notably by Boc;:r.an, haa re- 
vealed that teacher attributions are influenced by the teacher' c perception 
of the students' general ability level. It has been found that hi^h nbility 
etudcnts' successes ore generally attributed to ability or stable effort 
while failure is ceen as caused by mbre external and unstable factors. In 
contrast, low ability students' ruccer-ses are often attilbutcd to unstable- 
factors, wliile their failures are seen ns reflecting ir-oro stable nttributcn. 
This iceans that for low ability studontG positive pcrfonnancc docc not nccer.- 
earily increase a teacher's future expectation for succeos, while failure 
may - estinatcs of future cnccazs. This pattern war roferrod to by 

Woiner in -1976 as the "low expectancy cycle." Ojio purpose of our invecti- 
eation v:as to exar.inc this lo.; expectancy cycle vithin a field ccttinf. 

A cecond purpose for examining teacher attributions wr.s to relate 
them to tho teachers' use of praise and criticir:n]» or affective fccoback. 
We wanted to conpare the results of laborrtory experiments in this area with 
those found in field research. Controlled experi^en^u exa-iininc the teacher 
attribution- feedback relationship have typically cn:ploycd subjects who are 
asked to pretend they are teachers and to provide evaluative feedback to 
hypothetical students in various hypothetical, situations. Thir. research 
has typically found that effort attributions lead to ^^reatci use of affec- 
tive feedback. In particular, low ability ctudcrtc whose eucccssee are 
attributed to high effort are highly rewarded. 
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IIecently,\ooper hac introduced an expanded attributional nodcl for 
teacher feedback vhich includes the notion of personal control. According 
to this rccdcl, a teacher's first priority vlthin a real classroom setting 
may bo to employ a feedback strategy that satisfies the teacher's desiro 
for control over classrco::: evcnrs. Use of feedback to reflect student 
effort may en:er£:e orJ.y after control is satisfactorily established. Be- 
cause Buch control n:ay be core difficult to establish vlth poorer students, 
teachers -ay avoid praising strcnc efforts from then. Such praise nay cn- 
couraEo f^iture lo« control initiations. Fccdbrck to hi^h ability etudents, 
on the other hand, nay be r.ore related to expended effort, because teachers 
anticipate creator control over those students' future initiation. 

The present investipaticn provides an actual classroom context v;ithin 
which to cxpj:iinc the relationship bet'.;een teacher attributions, teacher 
expectancies and teacher feedback to the student. It provides an excellent 
opportimity to test the "di f-fcrontirJ ccntincency hypothesis," v.hich is 
not easily exa-rancd vilr.m laV.oratory c::r.orirt( r.tc. 

To assessteachers' attributions of students' successes and failures, 
each teacher was civen an opcn-ondcd attribution questionnaire immediately 
follov.'ing each of the three observation periods^ This questionnaire called 
for thp teacher's attributions for successful and xinsuccessful academic 
porfornances by each of the 12 tarcet students. Teachers were asked to 
list each reason and then provide the perccntaf:c of time thin reason ap- 
plied to the student's perfonnance. 

Teacher responses to the questionnaires wore then placed into one of 
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12 attribution categories, accoi-dine to a coding cchcme developed by Cooper 
and Burger (in press). The tvolve categories r:m be found on pace 15 of 
the handout. The questicnnaire rcEponEes wore categorised by two ccorerc 
vho v;erc kept blind as to the student's ability level. 

RESULTS 

V/e began our analyses by examining the relationship between the tca- 
chcr.'G level of expectation for the student, the time of year, and the per- 
centage of tho causal attribution citation. The 12 a^;tribution cateeories 
were first subjected to ciativariate analyses of variance grouped by inter- 
nal stable, effort related and external cnuscs. Only those effects which 
produced eicni5cant irultivariato F values were examined vnth univariate F 
tests. As Table 1 in the handout rcvoali , significant linear effects v;oro 
found for four of the original 1,-^ cateeories. Higher expectations v.-ere asGO- 
ciated with r.cre icnediate effort and fanily citations as c.uices of academ- 
ic perfonr^-incG. In addition, tho lov;er the expectation level, tho rcoro 
likely attention and the tafJc were cited as the perfomance cause. 

Table 2 exa-nines the relationship between attribution citation and 
level of expectation when performance outcome is included in the analysis. 
Ao can be seen in the table, ability, acquired characteristics, and stable 
effort were most often seen as causes of high expectation students' sue- 
ceeceB and of low expectation students' failures. The sicni^^ica^it effect 
found for the zjubject matter category icay be due primarily to the failure 
condition. Teachers tended to cite a lack of interest in the subject matter 
as a cause of high stiidents' failures more often than of low student's 
failures. Finally, good directions and instruction was cited most often 
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when lov;s succeeded and bad directions and instructions were cited most of- 
ten when hichs failed. 

Otiier imalyces conducted on the data can bo found in Tablec 5 through 
5. Tiiao does not per^dt a detailed exanunation of these data here, eo 
interested individuals can exanu.ne those tables at their convenience. 

Next, the relations betv;een teacher attributions and the teacher's 
use o^' praise and criticisa in the clajcroon was examined. In the manner 
described by Sherry Blaltoy, the feedback measures were created by residual- 
iz.inc the praise and criticisni scores using th; frequency of appropriate and 
inappropriate responses as predictors. When no cxamplec of praise or 
criticisni were found in a clnssroom durinc a particular obscr^'ation per- 
iod, that claGsrconi v/as dropped fioni the within-class analyses. The praise 
V and crxticisnj measures v;ere then related to three attribution categories, 
internal stable, effort related and external. Individual attributions v.ore 
collapsed to increase variability in teacher citations. In all aisetJ praise 
is related to success attributions and criticisni to failure attributions. 
Tho correlations betveen these variables by time of the school year are 
presented in Tables 6 and 7. Table 6 presents the botween-clasci-oom rela- 
tions, while Table 7 provides the within-clascroom findings. 

Turning first to Table 6, it can be seen that no significant relations 
were found bctv.een a teacherb averaee use of praii:c and averace causal 
Cfttecory citation. This was true for all three observation periods. How- 
ever, a consistent pattern across tirae can be found in those data, suggest- 
ing that a teacher's amount of proisinR is Generally positively related 
to her citation of internal stable causes for students' successes, and 
negatively related with the citation of external causes of success. Cto 
the other hand, several sicnificant effects were fciind for the criticisn 
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meaeure. In November, teachers who perceived their otudent's failures 
as ffiOGt often caurod by a lack of ability, or soxo other stable istudent 
attribute, vcrc r.or.t likely to criticize a civen inappropriate rcrponcc. 
Average use of criticicra was olr^o pooitively related to teacher cit:itioii 
of effort causes and nccativcly related to external caures. V.'hilo this 
Bame t'eooral pattern v.as found for the effort aiid external attributions 
in the Fubruary sar.rle, the intemal stable attribution relationship with 
criticiCT was reversed. 3y the May sample, any relationsiiip cctv.ceu the , 
three attribution dir.onsions and criticitim had virtually dicaipeared. 

Table ? presents the attribution ci tiaticn-af lectivo feedback rela- 
tionships for the within-clancrooM analysis. As has been found earlier, 
the williin-clascroo::] analysis provides rer^ults drr.~atically different 
from thoce obtained vith the betv.oon-clar.srooni approach. In tliis table 
we are exardnin^ the feedback to and attributions for particular students 
in relatic to their clrirn-aies. As arm be seen in Table 7, there appears 
to be little j-clation bet'-eon the teacher's citation of intem.al stable 
and effort-related causer, for succc- s and the relative frequency with 
which the student c^'ts pnased. Ho.-ever, a positive relationship betvecn 
the attribution of success to external causes and the use of praise does 
cccn to emerge . Students whose successes tend to bo raore cxteraolly caused 
relative to their class-nates also tend to receive more praise. A subr.c- 
quent breai'.dov.Tn of these relationships into the four causnl cata^;ories which 
make up the externa:! diironsion revealed that the attributions of task and 
directions underlie the effect. Thus, students who were seen as succeeding 
because they porforaed at appropj-iato tasks and followed directions were 
rewarded with ir.ore frequent praise than vere those whose -rfortnancee were 
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ceon £10 caused by other factora. 

In examninc the relatxonsiiip bctv.een criticism and attributions, 
criticicrn ap,-onrs to decrcace ar, the teacher perceives intorn.-a. stable 
causcc for the students' failures, ar.d afain appoarG' to increaoe as the 
teacher pexx^eiveo extci-nal c.unos of the frulurc. V/hilc a cicnificant 
negative relation between criticisn and ef fort-rolated attributions did 
emerge in the Febraury saniple, the cciall positive relationships found 
for the ether two observation periods n3a:<e the conclusions dravra about 
this relationcinp son:ev;hat nebulous. Acain. an inforaal analysis of 
the four extern.-a attributions revealed relatively more criticism went 
tc students whose failures vere seen as do to inappropriate tas!^s or not 

folio vine directions. 

Finally, Table 3 presents the average wi thin-classroom partial corre- 
lations betveen effort-related -.usal attributions and residualizcd praise 
for high and low expectati .n students separately. For this analysis, the 
hich expectation nroup v;as conpriscd of the cix students with the hiphcct 
absolute cxTCCtation rankincs within each classroom, while the six lowest- 
ranked students constituted the lov expectation crouo. Praise and feedback 
were correlated with one another for each expectation group separately 
within each class. As can be seen in the table, the general pattern which 
emercos sugcests that hich expectation students are Dore often praised 
for effort-attributnd successes than are low expectation students. It 
is important to note that, once a^ain, the pattern emerces most otronfily 
in November. Criticism was not analyzed in this nanner because of its 
low incidence. 
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DISCUSSION 

hot ne briefly now roint cut n few of th- nu-croui find:r:rr. -which 
cmcrced Tvo^i thit. cct of dnt:u Firct, the lo'.: e:.:r.:ctnr.cv cycle -..aG rul- 
ctanti.-^tod here, a:: we found lev. expec tatio.. r,tuJ.ntr:' cucce:r,..r, attributed 
to ey.iernra caur.on v.hile Ihcir f.dlurer - ^^rc attr:iu:t.i lo ir-.tcraal c:.a:.r.. 
Second, only United evidence -..rvG found in our rc.a academic cc^ztiv.- for 
the typical laboratory fandmc of a positive relation between effort 
citation aiJd fcedbock. Specifically, cnly in relation to total clano 
differences did a -tronp effort citation-cri ticic m relation cr-ernc. 
Within clacnrconc, on the other hand, on unexrcctcd rociti-c rolotionchip 
v;aG fcmd bef.'oen both prairie r.nd criticir>ni cxA the citation of external 
cauGCG of etxident rerforn-rincc.;. We found i^crae indication thut rtudentc 
follo^dnf: directions and working at avproprinte ta.-^c vcro r.oct likely 
to bo praised, while ctudents not folloving directionc or vorkinc on 
inappropriate taslte were n^oct likoly to be criticir.od. Ihcn- rerultc 
cnn be anterprotcd m r,ur ort of t- . notion Ih.vt teache r rcrccrtmnr; o: 
control and their affective feedback to the ctudent ore rc-lnted. >-in:illy, 
the differential contmccncy hypothcris received orJ.y weak euri-ort. It 
cecfflcd Gone dictinction in the relation bctvcen effort citations raid 
praico for hi^h and low expectation .students war. found in Novnr.ber. Ilc^.cver. 
only nonsicnificant, but dii^cticnally cupportivr, rclationn vero found 
in the other two observation pcriodr In cuinraaryi it cccrac fair to con- 
clude that our data once agai- point to the importance of cxaciriinL; teachc-r 
attributions v.-hen examining link betv.ecn ctrdent perfor-.rmce ana teacher 
feedback in the claccroom. 



Teachers as Attn" but nrs of Student ?iirfcm.ncc 

Jerry M. P'jrijer 
Some. Prorert^-^- of the Attxibj»tj>n.. "-''/^/'-jrP 

Type of vl^-icsj^lrj"'^ • 

rails) :-t an .v:„:. u. - . / v-. - 

wa'j then o'-.tii: - 
Administration Dates: 



November. Tcbruary and l^ay. 
Codin g Svst' 

Responses were ceded, acccrdina to the Cooper and Burier 
(in press) syr^tcr,, mtc cnc twel.*^- cutegcrie'^: 

ability 

previous experience 

acquired cf;a?'3cteri sti cs (h.ar-'.ts .:tt"! tj-(.' , 
stable effort 

interest in the subject ratter 
imniediatc effort 

attention , , 

physiological processes (r.col, 
directions or instruction 
the task 

family ^acknroun.ci 
other f-tu-i'Tit" 

Score i<anjie' 

Attributions v,'>re crllected for succesi «nd failure Gr-paratel> 
and for each student scr':ir''-tely . Percentages, for each cjtC'jcry 
could raivge fr^m 0 to tOO. 

Reliability of Cod-.nn: 



November k - .89, 
February k - -77. " 
May k - .ee. 

Me^surepienj^ frpa tiofT^: 

Three attribution r -asure', were created, ^>r success and failure 
separately, to relate to Le^avicrs: 

1) % of internal - t ..tt ; t^ut: ■• .b^Mt> + vvc\--^^^ p-pr-i- 
ence + acquired characteristics. 

2) % of effort-related attributions - stable e^^ort - Ir'c^est ^n 
the subject matter + i'^n'C'^i -.ite effort * attention. 

3) % of external attributions = directions or instr-.ction + task 
+ family background + other students . 



Table 1 



Atterlr., !. 
Tat». 



note-. i- ^-^'^^ 



ICS 



1.0 



11.1 



Hi 



.01 



curvilinear effects 



Tdble 2 



Attributi '-n 



Ability (.001) 23. V 

Acq u i re d C n ^ i- ... c t c r : s t • r - 



(.02) 

Subject f'^iit^^r 
CO?) 



13. j 



If 1 



7.? 



Success*. 
Hinh Averacie Lou 



ro.i 10, 



1? f 



17 7 



7.2 



High 

4.7 
2.0 

5.7 



Failure 
Average- 

7.7 
3.5 

4.S 



Low 



10.7 

12.5 
4.1 

1.7 



ERIC 



Dlrectloni: an-- 
Instruwtior.-.- 



5.6 



14.0 



16.3 



12.2 



10.4 



Nott: 1. p-lrwtU for rach attribution are prrnonted in parenthese-. . df - 2.30. 
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Table 3 

Relrilion"-. oi" Per for'ii fico Giitcorre <.jui pL'rc!..ritacie of 
Causal At*n■^'Jticn Citaticns 

Performance O'jtccnc 



Atti'ibution 



Ability 
Stable Effcri 
Subject Matter 
Ifimedidte Effort 
Attention 

Directions ir,d Inf-.tr-ctiori 
Other StudCfitG 



Success 



17.9 



7.5 
16.5 
10.2 
7.4 
2.0 



Fa'i 1 urc 



6.1 



3.2 



4.0 
25.1 
16.0 
13.0 

4,1 



16.98 
4.19 

10.90 
6.85 

15.72 
3.92 



.001 

.001 

,06 

.005 

.02 

.002 

.07 



ERIC 



Notes: df 1,15, 



Table 4 

Relations of Time ( f School Year and Percentage of 
Causal Attribution Citations 



Time of Scriool Yer^r 



Attribution 



Mav 



Ability 

Acquired Characteristics 



13,7 
7.7 



13.3 
9.7 



8.9 
14.8 



4.85 
11 .45 



.04 
.002 



Notes: 1. F-values are for linear ti.nie of year efff:Cts. No curvilinear effects 
were found, df - 1 ,30. 

Table 5 

Relations of Causal Attribution Citations to Perfomiance Outcome 
In Interaction v/ith Tinte of School Year 



Attributi on 




Success 


Perforrnancc 


Out CO fr,c 

Failure 






Oct. 


Feb. 


Mav 


. _Oct. Frb. _ 


May 


Ability (.02)' 
Task (.03/ 


21.3 
4.5 


19.7 
4.4 


12.8 
8.9 


6.2 7.0 
11.7 ^.1 


5.0 
9.7 


Notes: 

1. p- levels 


for each attribution are 


Ftfesented in parentheses, df 
Jo 


,30. 
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Table 6 

Between-Classrooni Relations of Causes for Performance 
and the Frequency of Affective Feedback 



J^e__of_Af fj?alve [^eed^^^ 



1 



Percent of Perfcr^-ance.-, 
Outcomes Attributed to": 



T i me 



Praise Foliov.-im Criticism Following 

Appropriate Responses Inappropriate 

Response 



- — 


Nnvemher 

t\\J V ^ i 1 1 1 


+ .36 


+.63** 




Internal Stable 


Cci Kr*i 1 ^ \/ 

reDrudi jr 


+ .11 


-.58* 




Causes 


May 


+ .13 


-.11 






November 


-.19 


+.63** 




Effort-Related 


February 


-.00 


+ .54* 




Causes 


May 


-.00 


+ .00 






November 


-.25 


-.46* 




External 


February 


-.10 


- . t.5 




Causes 


May 


-.16 


-.00 





Notes: 



1 To create the praise and criticisn measures, the average frequency of praise 
and criticism in each classroom was residualiz^d by the classroom's average 
frequency of appropriate or inappropriate responding. As such , measures 
represent the relative frequency of affect, given equal responduiy rates 
across classrooms. 

2 This measure is the average percent of citations of each causal category 
by the teacher. Praise is relatec to causal citations for success and 
criticism is related to causal citations for failure. N = 15 or 16. 

* p<-13 
♦* p<.04 
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Table 7 

Average Within Classroom Relations of Causes for Performance 
and the Frequency of Affective Feedback 

Ty pe of Aff ect ive T oe'dhack^ 

Percent of Performance Praise Following Criticism Following 

Outcomes Attributed to*^: Time Appropriate Responses Inappropriate Respons 





November 


+ .04 


17** 


Intprnal Stable 


February 


-.12* 


-.11* 


Causes 


May 


-.05 


-.OS* 




November 


-.04 


+.05 


Effect-Related 
Causes 


February 


+.02 


-.30** 




Hay 


-.01 


+ .01 




November 


+ .08* 


+ .09 


External 

Causes 


February 


+.13** 


+.31** 




May 


+ .09 


+ .14* 



Notes: 

1. To create the praise and criticism measures, the frequency of praise and 
criticism received by each student v/as residual ized by the student's appropriate 
or Inappropriate responding. Residual ization was carried out for each class 
separately. As such, feedback measures represent a student's relative re- 
ceiving of affect from the teacher given equal responding rates within the class. 

2. This measure is the percent of citation of each causal category for each student 
in the class. Percent citation and residual ized feedback were correlated for 
each classroom separately. The average correlation for the sample of class- 
rooms is presented. N =12 to 16 for praise and 7 or 8 for criticism. 

♦ p<.19 
** p<.03 
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Table 8 



Average Within-Classroom Correlations Between Effort-Related Causal Attributions 
and Praise for High and Low Expectation Hudents Separately 



Expectation Level 



1 



Time of Year 


High 


Low 


p-level ^ 
of difference 


November 


+ .05 


-.11 


.05 


February 


+.01 


-.03 




May 


+ .06 


-.02 





Motes 



1. Students within each classroom were divided into tv/o expectation 
groups based on a n^ean split. Correlations between the teacher's 
percent of effort-related causal citations for the student and 
the students residualizGd praise were then computed for each 
expectation croun scnarately. The two correlations witnin each 
class wore then converted to Z-scorc-s before inference testing. 

2. |>-level3 are based on paired observation t-tests, one-tailed. 
November N = 16; February N = 11; May N - 15. 



5.9 
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Student Perceptions of Personal Control 

John Sterlinp; 

There has been niuch speculation that beliefs ccnccrnin- 
internal versus external ccntrcl of events are related to achieve- 
ment motivation and may be iinportant ar-cedents to positive 
perforrr.ance in school. For instance, numerous studies show that 
students who percieve their efforts as controlling their outcomes 
are higher in achievement motivation. V/hile some ha^ e investigated 
the family background roots of locus of control, only recently 
'have researchers begun to look for antecedents in the classroom 
Itself. One instance of such theorizing is Lv/eck's speculation 
on how differences in controlN^elief s bex-ween males and fem.ales 
can be Generated by differing classroom behavior patterns. 

Of particular interest here is that the expectation communi- 
cation model proposes that teachers may .structure rev;ards for 
hiFM expectation students more contingent on effort than for 
low expectation students. If this is so, and Jerry's paper 
provides some evidence that it is. then we v;ould expect to find 
that low expectation students percieve less effort-outcome 
covariation, than, hieh expectation students and, perhaps, see 
themselves as generally less responsible for success and failure. 

We might further predict that since as the use of criticism 
increases the continsency behind it may more^ frequently become 
teacher control, students who rccieve the most criticism may 



student Perceptions 

* 

also feel the ler.Bt ef f or t-outcon^.e covariation. Thnee two hypo- 
theses for-ed tho r.a.icr rationale c^hind this paper. Cn an 
exploratory level, hov;cver, v/e wore interested in exarnir in.^ 
how locus cf control belief:^ r-latc to f-.e of school year and 
how effort-outconc covariation beliefs relate to other classroom 
behaviors , 

In order to examine these questions the Intellectual Achieve- 
ment Responsibility scale ^vas administered to all 20^4- students 
in our sar.ple, in both September and :..ay. The lAR aslis 3^ forced 
choice questions concerninp; the causes of personal academic 
outcomes. For example, one question on the lAR reads, "V/hen 
you learn something quickly in school is it usually (a) because 
you paid close attention, or (b) because the teacher explained it 
clearly?". Responses can be summed to form internality for 
success, intomalii.y for failure and effort subscales. Internal- 
ity for success and failure scores can range from 0 to 1?, with 
17 equal to the greatest internality. Effort-outcome covariation 
can range from 0 to 16, with 16 meaning effort is always cited 
as the cause. 

Internal consistency estimates for both September and r^ay 
were comparable to those reported by the scales authors. 

Table 1 of your handout presents the relationship between 
teacher expectation and the three lAR subscalfcs. A sirnificant 
multivariate analysis of variance for the expectation main effect 



o 
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Student Perceptions 



was found ar^d undcrlyin.; univr.riate analysoG of variance v;cre 
perlornic:!. These revealed that atudent rcGpor.-es on all three 
subncaloG v/erc poc itivoly 1 -.nearly related to level of teacher 
expectation. In the cace of failure the univariate expectation 
effect v/as sie^nif icant. In f-enereal, then, it was found that 
higher ex^-ectation studento took ir.oro personal responsibility 
for their academic outcomes. 

A significant r.ultivai late analysis of variance ef ect was 
also found for student r^der. Table 2 presents the relevant 
underlyinr means. The underlying univariate anc:lysis revealed 
significantly hirher responsibility taken for success by femaler. 
than males. A trend also indicated that females tended to pcrcieve 
more ef f ort-outcorre covariation than nialcs. No sif;nificant 
effects were found involvinp, the tine of the school year. 

Table 3 presents the fcntv;cen~ and v.-i th in-classrcom correlations 
involving the ef f ort-outccne covariation scale and eleven of our 
classroom behavior measures. 

First, examinins the betwe en classroon^ corrolationc: , wg found 
that ■ both September' and I.'.ay teacher initiations in public and 
average student effort-outcome beliefs were related: In class- 
rooms whore the teacher made more frequent public initiations; , 
the classrooms' average belief that effort produced outcomes was 
also higher. • -'/hen academic initiations in poneral arc oxa iined, 
it appeared that, in September, more teacher initiating and Ions 
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Student ?crc opt ions 
'4 

student initiatin": v;er.t on in clacrroor.s '■•'ith ctron.-cr -ffort- 
outcc--c ccv&ris-tion b-licfs. "iy May, hov/evor, it apF--re^i that 
settin-'^ an-! not initiator i:: crucial. It v.-as found that clasr- 
roomr, With tlio rr.o-t puhlic an'! the lc?,st private ro^rond in" , 
reeardless of initiator, are also the classrooms v/ith the hirncst 
effort-outcome covariation beliefs. 

Turning to non-academic interactions v/e found that, in J.ay, 
in classrooms v.'i th more cehavioral interventions the students 
expressed the lov/er cf i ort-out come beliefs. Hif^h ef f ort-outcon;e 
classrooms also tended to have generally more student responding, 
especially appropriate respondii 3. Finally, between classrooms 
it v/as found, especially in :'.ay , that more relative criticism 
in a classroom .'ps ass^^ciated with loss effort-outcome belief on 
the part of cla:.^: members. 

Turning to v/ithin clasL-rcorn relation;:, the September analyses 
produced several reliable effort-outcome belief and academic 
interaction associations. Within classrooms, scttinf^ a,";ain seemed 
to be the most important variable; studen-^s doing the most public 
responding and the least private recnondinG evidenced hif,hcr 
effort-outcome beliefs than their classmates. In iXay, hif^h 
effort-outcome belief students exhibited relatively more pro- 
cedural question asking. As with the bet^A'cen analysis, relatively 
high effort-outcome belief studenis did t-cnoKally more respondin,^, 
especially appropriate respondin,";. And finally, no residualiz^^' 
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feedbac-: ricaciirc pro'luj^^-i a 3i.7Aif leant relation v;ith cffort- 
outcono bcli--::-. 'ic/over , criti -ii^m follov.'inf: inaprcrriatc 
responcf?- -./a-; ctroni^ly no-atively related to ctudent effort- 
outco:.a boliol' in JoptGr^/ccr. 

In relation to the predictions then, qualified support v/as 
found. The prediction ty :-t expectations an' af fort-outcome 
beliefs v.-ould bo ponitivoly linearly related was supported, 
though the eixoct v.-as not strcnf^. 

The prediction that of f ort~outcor.e beliefs an:! criticism 
would be neratively r-latcd was supported betv/een classrooms,. 
V/ith: classrocns, hov;cver, where the r.odol is believed to be 
the TiLst relevant, the relation may bo evidenced only in September, 
Finally, it might also be noted that the relation uncovered hero 
betv;ecn -cndor and locus o - control, v/as opposite to that nssuined 
by other.i. ^.vit ic;, v;c found fcr.alc 'o hiivc clirhtly higher 
effort-outcome belie :s and generally hirhcr personal control 
beliefs than boys. This evidence is contrary to that presented 

by Dv/eck and Reppucci in 1973. 

To conclude, the data supported the prediction that expectation 
and effort-outcome beliefs are positively re]itcd, thoup;h the 
relation is not strong, especially within the classroom. 
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Student Perceptions of Personal Control 
John Sterling 



Some Cha rac to ri_stics_ of the_ jJ^tejJec^J3J_-^^^^^ 

IlCfA ^ Ou-'^ ti en s : 

The lAR asks 34 forced choice questions corcerninq the causes 
of academic outcrr^os. For each question, v.nich presents a 
hypothetical ac2r.Gr'ic situati:n, one L;ossible response cites 
an internal cause and the otr.er cites a significant other as 
cause. 

Administt-ation Dates : 

September and May. 

Measurement Creation : 

Responses can be surrmed to form internal ity for success, internal ity 
for failure and effort-outcome covariation subscales. 

Score Range : 

Internality for success and failure scores can range from 0 to 17 
(17 = greatest internality). Effort-outcon.e covariation can range 
from 0 to 16 (15 = effort is always the cause). 

Reliability: 

Success subscale internal consistency = .46 in September and .56 
in May. 

Failure subscale internal consistency = .65 in September and .68 
in May. 

Effort-Outcome Covariation subscale internal consistency = .61 
1n September and .61 in May. 

These reliabilities are comparable to those reported by the 
instruri onts authors (Crandall, et^. aj[. , 1965). 



Table 1 

Relations Between Teacher Expectations and Student 

lAR Subscale Response 

Level of Exoectatiqn 



Subscale 

Success 
Failure 
Effort 



High 



Average 



Low 



13.87 13.52 
11.01 11.02 
11.82 11.72 



13.19 
10.07 
11.31 
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3.20 
6.62 
1.28 



.09 
.02 



Notes- 1. F-values are for linear expectation effects. No curvilinear effects were 
found. df = 1,30. The MANOVA F-value associated with this effect was 
3.06, df = 6,56. p<.012. 



Table 2 

Relations Between Student Gender and Student 
lAR Subscale Respofises 

Student Gender 



Subscale Female Male 



Success 13.74 13.29 7.49 .02 

Failure ' 10.79 10.61 <1 

Effort 11.83 11.45 2.56 .13 



Notes: df = 1,15. The MANOVA F-value associated with this effect was 3.34, 
df = 3,13, p<.053. 



Table 3 

Relations of Student Effort-Outcome Covariation Beliefs and 
the Frequency of Classroom Settings and Feedbacks 
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Between-Classroors 



Within-Classrooms 





Correlations^ 


2 

Average Correlation 


C^'itHonf' F f 'Fnrt'-nii t rPTP To v^ri fltl on 

Beliefs and Fre^iuency of 


S(?ptember 


May 


September 


May 


_ . — 

Teacher Initiations in Public 






+.13** 


+ .09 


Teacher Initiations in Private 






- 12** 


.CJ 


Student Initiations in Public 


- 23 


+ 18 


+.07** 


-.01 


Student Initiations in Private 


- 05 


- 22 


-.02 


+ .08 


Student Procedural Interactions 


+ .03 


+ .03 


-.03 


+ .17* 


Teacher Behavioral Interventions 


+ .23 


-.22 


-.08 


4.04 


Appropriate Responses 


■ • CO 


+ 37* 


+ .11* 


+ .09 


Inappropriate Responses 


+ .25 


+ .20 


-.01 


+ .04 


Praise Follov^fing an Appropriate 
ResDonse 


-.00 


-.22 


-.01 


+ .05 


Criticism Following an Inappropriate 
Response 


-.26 


-.56** 


-.11 


+ .07 


No Evaluation Follov/ing 
Any Response 


-.11 


+ .06 


-.07 


4.02 



Notes : 1 . 



2. 



Between-cl assroom correlations were based on the average student effort-outcorr.e 
covariation in a class and the average frequency of the setting or feedback. 
N = 16 for both September and May. 

Within-classroom average correlations were based on the correlations !)Gtween 
student's effort-outcome covariation and their frequency of setting or feed- 
back for each class separately. To derive witnin-classrocm probability levels 
the classroom correlations were converted to Z-scores and the Z-scores were 
entered into one sample t-tests. For settings df = 16, for feedbacks, df = 7 to 13, 

* p<.19. 
** p<.05. 
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tt'.t^'ict t'C?uA'U't st:;>M■:;t'^ m fcc- 1 vt'-.f to he Mi^.h ,.ti<l low 

achirvcr-s woto oVf ,i i :io.! . '.'r f.^fl t'n.it 'u'ii.i v lorM 1 --in-port lot the 
thcorot'c.il '.eyiiin vcr,-^crt' v.ul);ccis nrrvido- a -.rro fi ■'orouv. 
icsl oi' :h-' M • ,i I i ■ : V ; !' t '-.i^ •■ii^-t'I. 

that ;.oT-o toT ':.-!••• 'i' l"!".T>'!iP -i '.o in r}i.Mr bc'invior tv-''vani lu^^li 
and lo'.-' <..n !(•', -,T . ■•'e--'i:ts ff.uMtoii ir-i ■■in.M r v i'i.t',-:o\' ' paper illm-. - 
tratc that ;t v/.;s posM>*lo to ri-^-'licatc this findinp even m "marvM- 
nai" sut)iecl ar^as. Thus, it 'k>cs nox aiiDrar to be the case that 
teachers pay norr att(«ntion to Irv.-s m less ■ important subject areas 
(where, hy pot het ic a 1 1 v . thorc rni'^ht be less prcssvirc on teachers to 
cet t!io .--rht ansv/er, maintain n.oncntuni, etc.). Indeed, there is 
ample ovid.-nrc to sup]v-rt tb.e contention tfiat the averano hiqh 
studcr.l aioe^irs lo r{\-eive fiecibaci'. that is superior (both qtinntita- 
tively and (] u a ] 1 1 a 1 1 vc Iv ) to that oMainod by the avcraoe low student 

It IV iM.,K.r t.i nt to nrlr thai t'o data reported in '^herrv's 
p,ij>(M- (U-.^fi'- - ■■i,. I L.-n- h i p-. tiiat v/erc obl.iiMcd lor' tlu' outiri' 
sample of t-achcrs. Our informal eyamination of data from individual 
clriS'-,roo!T;s >,u ■'sK-'sts that ci i ffcrenna 1 teaching bcdiavior toward 
hir.h and low 3.tiHients was present in only some cla ssroo'ns . Hence, 
this research, like ]nevious stuciies (ce,. Brophy and Good, 197/J , 
Uiu^.lratcs that fi i f form 1 1 a 1 teaching, behavior is a common, but 
not universal, findin-. This important q'Kilificat ion needs tc be 
rccoq ni zed . 

Also, it is important to build uoon tins finding, in subse- 
quent data analyses. It will be important for us to examine class- 
rooms where differential teachinp, bcliavior was observed to see 
what patterns of rclation^^hips emerge in this sample. Is it the 



case that rnorc polarization occurs in these classrooms than was 
found in the sample as a v/holc? That is, do lov students in 
these classrcons aooroach their teachers loss in the snrinq tlian 
they did in the fall (or annroach their teachers less in the sT>rinq 
relative to oihcr lo\/ students vlio were m roc is v/hcre difforential 
teachinf! \^/as not evidenceci in the sorinv-i)? 

Similarly, .it is possible that teachers' attributions or 
students* attributions in this sample of classrooms differ from 
the c;encral pattern of findinp.s reported in the papers bv Jerry 
Burner and John Sterlinc^. V'e anticipate conductint^ several follow-up 
studies to explore such possibilities. 

Teacher Co<::niti,6n — Teacher Pehavior ' 

Given that differential teaching, behavior was evidenced 
in some classrooms, it was possible to explore the linkap^e between 

« 

teacher cognition and behavior. Gail Uinkel's paper -examined 
the relationship between a jneasure of teachers' personal control 
and classroom behavior'. The data she reports reveals -some support 
for this relationship but the evidence is far from compellinr,. 

Several importcf nt Qualifications need to be expressed. 
First, the personal control measure is only one teacher belief or 
cognition that may influence classroom teaching. Many beliefs may 
mediate the personal controls-behavior link. To cite but ♦two, 1 
suggest these as plausible mechanisms: (1) Teachers' beliefs about 
personal efficacy and (2) teachers' beliefs about \he socioemotional 
impact of their behavior on students* 

Tcacheis who feel that the classroom behavior and perfor- 
mance of lows are modifiable and those who feel that the learnino 
performance of lows is largely beyond their immediate control 
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may behave diffcrrntlv in the classroom, even thouoh their personal 
control hcUefs are si-nilar. Sinilarlv, teachers' behavior mav he 
influenced bv tlicir !)elicf? about the social needs of individual 
sturknti. 

As a case in point, one loac'-.er in tiio debnciino session 
indicate'! l^iat sl.o didn't stnv •.■nh lovs after an incorrect ro^i-ponse 
because she didn't v/an-t to er-'^irrjiss students. Traclicrs who 
believe that students will be embarrassed (and subsequent motivation 
for perfornance -lowered) if thev stav with them and work for a 
successful response may be less likely to stay with lows even thouc^h 
their personal control needs are lov/. 

Given the percent of variance explained by the personal 
control beliisf measure, it seems reasonable to believe that more 
statistically significant results would have been produced if otlier 
teacher beliefs had been measured. In our subsequent 'research, 
wc anticipate the -vclopmcnt and use of a teacher efficacy measure. 

It should also be noted that teachers in this sample 
were all exnericnced teachers. Ir is possiV^le that first ancl second 
year teachers would exhibit stronc-cr personal conirol-beha v ior 
relationships than were evidenced in this study. This reasonii o is 
based upon Fuller's (1969) developmrntnl theory of teaching,. Fuller 
has contended that becjinninq teachers are more concerned with self 
and control ("Can 1 control students?" "Uill 1 be; lik^l?") than are 
experienced teachers. She suGP,ests that teachers pror,rcssively become 
more concet'ned with student Icarninq. 

V/hethcr or not better relationships bctV/een the personal 
control measure and cKt sroom behavior would lie found with a 
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sample of rclfltivclv inexperienced teachers is an empirical qviesticn. 
It is also possible that stronr^er correlations rmqht be obtaincJ in 
schools where mana-ierial issues are more salient (because of qreatcr 
variations in the student oooulation) than was thj case tn this 
sample of "-uddlc class" schools. The lin<aro hetvocn tenchor 
coonition and clasr^rcom behavior obtained in tnis sample was 
disappointinn . However when one considers thr* history of social 
psychological attempts to link beliefs and behaviors, the present 
results can be seen as somewhat encoura oi no . 
Within an d Petv^ren Classroom Analyses 

Ironically, it was found that in nnanv cases larqer correla- 
tions were obtained when data vere analyzed v/ith a between straieay 
than v/hen a within classroom model was employed. Obviously, 
our research rr.odel was larocly motivated by our interest in within 
classroom variations in teacher behavior. However, as Harris 
pointed out in his overview paper, we have b|come interested in 
both within and botv/ecn sources of variation and the data reported 
here enhance this iniciost. 

Perhaps the personal control measure of teacher thinkina 
and behavior as proxied by the teacher personal control neas-irc is 
more sensitive to differences between teachers than other belief 
measures (e.o., a measure of ( fficacy minht be more sensitive to 
within classroom variations). However, the importance of between 
'classroom differences is also illustrated by the findings reported in 
Jerry Burf,er'5 paper. Data found in the recent teacher effectiveness 
literature (c.e. Good, 1970; Good and Gro-'wc,, 197O; Brophy and 
Evcrtson, 1976) also illustrate the power of between classroom data 
analysis models. 
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Only subsequent research will help us to explore the 
circumstances unc'er which either model will produce more sensitive 
and more appropriate analysis. It is prcbahlv the case that there 
was less varianct' in student chn rncteristics ic.o. aptitude, sccic- 
econcmic status, and so forth) in our sainnle than in ether teacher 
expectation studies. As the variance in student characteristics within 
the sample of classrorns increases, it may be that greater differ- 
ences in teacher behavior within classrooms occur and hence more 
powerful results are obtained throuc;h the use of within data 
analysis strategies. 

Acjain, it is the case t>jat a more coherent picture v/ill 
emerge only with more research and conceptual interpretations 
of such findinp,s. Still, the present data su^qest that at least 
for some data different patterns and implications are suq^ested 
by the between and within models. It would seem fruitful for 
future investigators to use both strategies in examining and report- 
ing their findings. 

Teach er ^Ichavior Tov/ ard the I^ntlrc Class 

A potential weakness of this study and a weakness that 
marks most teacher expectation studies is the fact that only teacher 
behavior that was expressed to individual students was coded. 
This orientation is understandable, given that teacher expectation 
studies have been designed to uncover 'vithin classroom variation 
in teacher behavior (i.e. differential behavior toward high and 
low students). Because of the notable differences in teacher behavior 
across classrooms uncovered in this study, it appears important 
to study sources of teacher expectations that may be communicated 
to the whole class or to groups of students. 
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The work of '•'cinstein (IS'76) provides an emnirical illustra- 
tion of the possible benefits of cxamininc: teacher behavior toward 
the class «:onerallv or to subqrouDS of students. She reports that 
sonic teachcrr, may '.nadvcrtentlv erode the pcrfor^ianc': of srre 
:».rou'5S bv the wav thcv pubbcally refer to inc "better" c^r.-uDS. 
She suq^^csts that com-nents like •'joey's |i,roun has all of this to do 
because they are very smnrt and this is more difficult" r av heln to 
sensitize students to their differential potential and to lower the 
effort of certain students. 

In future work, we want to atteiTjpt to acconmodate such 
possibilities by coclinq qener.il teacher comments as well as their 
expressions to individual students. Obviously, it is inpossiblc 
to study all forms of classroom communication in a single research 
project, and the attempt to assess comprehensively all dimensions 
may result in poor and incomplete measurement of any single aspect 
Still, It may be possible to increase the robustness of observational 
measures bv sa:nnlinq teacher bclMviors toward mdividuah. , student 
groups, and entire classes m the s.i rie study. 
Student Mediation 

I have previously mcntion-xl some problems w.th teacher 
and observational instrumentation. Another limitation of the present 
study is imposed by the research instrument that was utilized 
to tap student responses. Although the lAI? provides a useful 
"shadow" of student beliefs about their control of learning outcomes 
it appears relatively pale alongside the rich complexity of beliefs 
and strategies that may motivate student classroom behavior. 

A glimpse of possible student motivation that may not 
be mirrored in "lAR-likc" instruments appears in the following 
quote from Sheperd (1973): 
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"c and Fchwartz and V'ocznicvslc i sat so far back in 
the classroom that the blackboard vas only a vaquc rvimor 
lo us. Miss Schiol'is sas a s'Mftinc' fi-iurc in the haze on 
the distant horizon, '.lor voice a fairit but oninous drono 
Dunctuatcd bv squeaking chalk. Vitbin a short tin:c I bocamr 
adeut at rcnd'.iic: the inflect u^n. if not the content, of those 
far-off soun-ii. icnsm- in^tantlv •/hen rinn-cr was loominc.. 
'^an-r^er -^.cant • ^—rlv "^cinr called on. \i^.'3 m the front of 
the classros-^r-i .:;in't 'inov t,;^' rncanin:'. of ian^or. \ce lost 
takers, ibcv l^vod tioibm'- r^^rc than to rlisnlav iheir irr-.cnsc 
knowledcG bv -..'aviny their hands franticallv even before 
ouest\ons werr aske^. Toiav, vbcn I think of the classroorns 
of my youth, I sec i forest rf vav:n- hands boiveen rc 
and the teacher. Thcv v/ere the smartasses who vent on to 
become corporation presidents, TV lalk-show quests and ov/ncrs 
of cabin cruisers. 

1 made it a point to wear bland-colored clothes, the 
better to blend into the backqround. I learned to weave mv 
body from side to side, dron^inq a shoulder here, shifting 
x.y neck a fcv; decrees to the ric;ht there, with the crucial 
object in mint! of aU/avs keeoinrr a line of kids between 
me and the teacher's eaqle eye. 

For those rare but inevitable occasions — say, durinq 
a chicken-pox epidemic — when the ranks in the rows ahead 
were too thin to provide adequate cover, I oracticcd the 
vacant-eyeball ploy, which has since become a pc^^ular device 
for junior executives the world over v/ho cannot afford to 
be nailed by their seniors in sales conferences and other 
perilous situations. The vacant eveball anpcars to be looking 
attentively but, in fact, sees nothing. It is a blank mirror^ 
of anonvr.itv. I learned carlv in the -dame that if thev don't 
catch ycur cvc, thcv don't call on vou . Ccibined with a 
fixed facial expression of doafh^an alertness — neither too 
deadpan nor too alert— this technique has been known to 
render its practitioner virtually invisible, (p. U^) 

It may be that student learninq is affected not only 
by observable teacher behavior but also by the interpretation 
that students assiqn to qiven teacher behaviors. That students' 
effort-outcome perceptions do not have hiqher relationships with 
Identifia ble forms of teacher behavior may le in part due to the 
fact that certain patterns of interaction with the teacher mean 
different thincjs to different students. 

One of the common assumptions made by teacher expectation 
writers is that teachers selectively perceive and interpret student 
behavior. However, 35 1 have noted elsewhere (Good, in press), 
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stuc*cnts also arc hkclv to interpret teachers' classroom behavior 
selectively. ?T'.uic!Us who feel that teachers ask questions to provicle 
stiuients a chnnce to talk an<i''or allow the teacher to fill lime 
may rcsnond ^''th clifforent levels of attention and effort than 
the student v>-.e feels Tut or she is b>?inp ju':l^,ed. Hence, 
critical tr.ichcr feoHback about incorrect response?, may bother 
sludenli. who perceive t'.iat they are beinq ]udocd, but be irrelevant 
to students who feel tliat teachers ask questions '^'^ly to fill tine. 

It is po'jsible to arc^ue that various student traits may 
be associated with their perception of classroom ev'ents. Braun 
(1976) has arc;ucd that children who possess a hiqh self-concept 
may be less susceptible to teacher expectation effects. Presumably, 
such self views may mediate how students perceive and/or react 
to teacher behavior. Very little is known about student views 
of classroom events, although there are so-ne encourac»inp, sions 
of research interest in this tooic (V^cinstein >tiddlcstndt , in 
press; Hoyle, 1"??; Sti'.^ek, U'77; VMnne and ^^arx, 1977; Mash, 1073). 

Althouoh the issues surroundino student mediation hypothe- 
ses are complex and involve numerous mclhodoloqical problems, 
the possible payoff from inteqratin?J such perspectives more fully 
into classroom work on teacher expectancy effects is intri.r,uinR. 
The model we used in last year's research made some altcn pt 
in this direction by using the lAR as a proxy for assessing stu- 
Qenls' views of the classroom. V.'c hope to enhance our effort 
in this year's research effort by measuring; students' sensitivity 
to nonverbal classroom cues (Rosenthal et al. , 1979). 

Another attempt to explore students' perceptions of classroom 
events was included this past year. In particular, wc asked students 
to complete a questionnaire that asked Ihcm to indicate the various 
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frequencies of teacher behavior that they received relative to 
classmates. Oucsticns were vritten to parallel nnnv of the obser- 
vation measures that were collected by observers (c.o. in relation 
to other stiu'ents in the classroo-Ti does vour teacher call on ycu 
more often, about the sar-c, or K-^s than other students'"). Teachers 
were also asked to respond lo this questionnaire for each target 
student. It will thus )C possible for us to assess students' percep- 
tions of certain classroom events and to compare their assess- 
ments with those cf classrocrr! teachers as well as classroom coders. 
The conqruence (or lack thereof) between students, teachers, 
and observers represents an interesting, iEcue. Available evidence 
suggests that "witnesses" of classroom drama may very well see 
different "plays" (c.ct. ]\ook and Rosenshine, 1979). 

V/e also see the measurer-ent of student oerceotions as 
an intereslinq form of a validity check on the model. If <;tudent5 

perceive differential tcache behavior, then certain explana- 
tions of a teacher expectation model (the social nsvcholoq ica 1 ) 
would appear to become more difficult to arque. That is, if students . 
do not perceive differential teacher behavior, then it may be that 
differences in student achievement which can be associated with 
teacher behavior are direct , and not indirect, effects. As 1 have 
noted elsewhere (Good, in press) certain "achievement effects" 
may be due to the fact that some students receive fewer opportunities 
to respond and less practice not because their motivation for school 

work is eroded. ^ 

! suspect that student performance is influenced both 
directly by what teachers do (a well-managed classroom may general- 
ly have positive effects on student Icarnins? no matter what infer- 
. nces students make as to why teachers have created certain 
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classrooT structures) as well ns students' !?orccptions of icachc-r 
behavior f student ^cliofs nc-iiatr so-nc, but not all, tcachin:! 
nracliccs). ObvicMslv, our atfc-nt to rcasuro student nerccrttions i'- 
far fro-n co-.r>lcte '^-c havt' r.c:iSoiCf\ vl'u=onts' rstsMAtcs of 

certain teacher bo». j v-; .>rr, : -isftin- is infor-.ation about the sic.nifi- 
cancc, if anv, that siuci.^nt^ attach to such behavior patterns^ 
no\.-evcr, we are atten-^tin^- t? inte.-'rate fo-e novel as'.^ects of 
student mediation iriio cur reseat -h p iradicn. 
Student Achievc-.ieni "easures 

Another limitation of the present study is that no student 
achieverr^cnt measures were collected!. If cr.e believes that --cho.-N 
should have sone effect upon students (other than a pleasant 
consumatory effect), it is obviously important to assess tb- effects of 
classroom practices upon student achiever.onf , attitude, or som.- 
other form cf criterial evidence. It is easv to become, aboor h^'.i 
with the "obvious" defic ienc i.-. m clavsroo-n procei.ses. Mowev<>r, 
the history of educational r)r.:Clice is filled with shibboleth.- th.it 
have been '.ob' .i-. truthf. >•-.:! ra!M !iv t.irn out to b- uror '-b-.^s vhet 

tested with research. 

A variety of pr. blems ftime, resotircfs, a pi^rcr.ri a t-- no; -tu - 
sions) pre\^;ited. the colUction of ach levo-ient ne.iSnres; however, 
we plan to incluvie pr- and post ach lev-rncnt tcsline, in our research 
this year. Although it is temptin?. to S|>eculatc that crt.. !:> cbi' sr.-sV 
practices may enhance or erode achievenent, our data prevent, d m 
this sympcrsium cannot respond to thts issue directly, llcpefullv, our 
follow-up research will bv able to clarify the 9ffects of teacher .nd 
studcn. co.'.nilioris. ar.d cl.is-.roo-i behavi.>r om - tu-h-f-.t o il. r-::.- . of ^^r 
than classroom process measure*; (i.e. we do have proccr-^ "c ut^o- -.• 
in this year's data . . . student initiation rales and so forth). As 
a case in point, it may be that the teacher's impulse to avoid 
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"cmbarrASSinp, ihc studonis" has seme valiciitv. Mthouch wc suspect 
this is not Ihc case, onlv subsequent research will verifv the 
plausibilitv of this contention anc* related hynctheses. 
Modifvino Clastroo^ ge^*vier 

The research rep.Tted m iMe y.rocodinc naner? lias Cv-^nveve*^ 
what 'v-e have studuv-: this yoar, -.'^v we did so, and our find'i;^,s. 
In the next ffv wooks, wc \.'ill bo fiiscussmc .ind analvzinc! tlus 
inforir.ation m the attempt to build a treatment prooram desi:!ned to 
modify classrcerr^ behavior. The subst.ince of the treatrr.cnt pro<^ram is 
impossible to snecifv because we arc in the midst of buildinq it. In 
brief, U is possible to sav that the trainino procedures will help to 
sensitize teachers to possi^He bvliofs and behaviors that may reduce 
the opportunity and motivnticn of low students. That is, we hope to 
help fcachcrs to explore ways in which students' beliefs in effort-out- 
come cov.iTiations can be strengthened by alterin-^ certain classroom 
practice . 

Thr j)ror<-d'jror. for training trarhor*^ are not clear at this 
time and iho ta>U is .« lir-e otio. ''ivc. i\at t' ' troa.:-i-n! 
ultimately develop will be problemaiic in terms of its effect ivencis , 
par -icipatinp, teacliers will have a chance to alter the treatment 
proc^ram we desipn. Once the problem has been clarified, perhaps 
teachers w;ll be able to assist the cali!)ration of the treatment in 
importi:nt ways. 

In testinc, the effects of the treatment, we plan to use 
throe siroups of teachers. One e.roup of teachers will receive Informa- 
tion abc . teacher e .<r«'c t.> 1 1- < nd attributions drawn from extant 
literature. These t'?arhers will thus become aware of certain practices 
thai appear to be detrimental to the performance of students^ 
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but thcv will not receive specific advice about how to resolve the 
problem. A second nrouo of teachers will receive information and 
specific advice. Nc.ain, these teachers will have a chance to rr^odify 
the proc^.r^^n in terns of their mslMus and exneri-ncc. -X third nroun 
will be used as a tratUlional control crouo. 

Many of the analveos reported in this svmnosium v/ill 
be repeated next vear, alcnq with an examination of the treatment 
effects. Amonq the new questions and analyses that will be conducted 
next year are the followinc,: (1) Do teachers implement the treat- 
ment?; (2) Do teachers show radiation effects (i.e., alter their 
behavior in ways not called for in the treatment ... see Good and 
Brophy. 197^, for previous empirical work on this question)?; (3) 
What are the effects of the treatment on student beliefs, behavior, 
and achievement?; and (O VJhat strateoies do teachers in the 
information only oroup 'attemot to employ and how do these stratenies 
compare with those used by the experimental teachers? 

In closino, I believe that the program of classroom research 
reviewed here has provided a rich source of data that appears 
to have potential value for educators. The data collected in this 
prdject may provide an objective base for helpinc teachers to 
examine their own performances, their consequence, and give then an 
opportunity to reflect upon observed behaviors in terms of intended 
-performance outcome. The assumption is that teachers (like practition- 
ers in any field) are not fully aware of what they do, and of the, 
- possibility that their behavior may be somewhat different than their 
own standards of c;ood practice. 

Thus, in addition to helpino teachers see potential differ- 
ences in behavior and goals, we hope the data will stimulate 
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more articulate ccnccDt'ializUions abctir wh.ii cot:M l.nVr stv- 
in the clnssrcc:!. To rciiornrc, the valui* cf '-'hitovor .iltern-iftvc 
ideas of clii-.roo'" f>rM-t\co c-cr-r fro- ^-•.r '.^ ; '-'^r : • - .n: 
inter. iCt u"»»i'- vt'i tt^.ic'-.ors •.il! : i •. o to 'v . . ■". •-. r. 

a'.^dttion to I'^c finc^in-^^; h.e. ..-'i.it i-:r«acT <^-o ■ fh*' t r-- tt^-<'''t 
the process cf ft'odhack aiid vrrk:' v. it'-, fe ichor^ : in-; '.v^it- 
rnent rcDrcsonls an area of inquiry as v.cll. In parlicul.ir, it 'v.H 
be inpcrtnnt to sec if the feedback mec!iAnisr:s are u'eful m 
crcatinn and sustaining a healthy exchange hetv-een tho rcscarrh 
team and classroom teacliers, and to learti w^.al value teacher*; 
place on the feedback thai ve and others (e.r. £hulr-an, ct al.. 
1978) see as potcrlially . useful for helnin\^. to jch-^rs to s'^e and 
assess their classroom bc»\avior. 
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